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This is one of three reports on minority participation - 
quantitative and qualitative - in California higher education. 
The papers were commissioned by the California Legislature's Joint 
Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education. 

The primary purpose of these papers is to give legislators an 
overview of a given policy area. Most of the papers are directed 
toward synthesis and analysis of existing information and perspectives 
rather than the gathering of new data. The authors were asked to 
raise and explore prominent issues and to suggest policies available 
to the Legislature in dealing with those issues. 

The Joint Committee has not restricted its consultants to 
discussions and recommendations in those areas which fall exclusively 
within the scope of legislative responsibility. The .^utho^-s were 
encouraged, to direct comments to individual institutions, segmental 
offices, state agencies — or wherever seemed appropriate. It is 
hoped that these papers will stimulate public, segmental and 
institutional discussion of the critical issues in postsecondary 
education. 
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CHICANOS AND PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 

Major Recommendations fo,- the Improvement of California 
Higher Education for the Chicano Student 

California State Department of Education 

1. We recommend that the State Department of Education be required to col- 
lect and maintain information on the numbers of Chicano students who gradu- 
ate from high school, the numbers of high school counselors, staff and 
faculty who are Chicanos, and such other information that may be important 
in understanding and improving the education of Chicano students. 

2. Propose and support legislation for the development of a program for 
training high school counselors in methods of recognizing educational poten- 
tial in Chicano students, and in other Chicano cultural factors which affect 
educational potential. 

3. Manage this counselor training program if it is established and funded 
by the California State Legislature. 

4. Encourage, and if possible require, the cooperation of high school prin- 
cipals and school district superintendents with college and university efforts 
at recruiting Chicano students. 

The California State Legislature 

1. The Master Plan for Higher Education in California must be revised so 
that at least its sections on the numbers and quality of students, faculty 
demand and supply, and student financial aid, reflect the current numbers 
and importance of Chicanos on our college and university campuses. Their 
exclusion from the Master Plan makes their existence and that of programs 
that support them highly tentative. 

2. The State Legislature should establish and fund a program for training 
high school counselors in methods of recognizing educational potential in 
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Chicano students ^ and in other Chicano cultural factors which affect educa- 
tional potential. 

3. Financial support of the Educational Opportunity Programs should be ex- 
panded to drastically increase the number of Chicano students attending 
institutions of public higher education. 

4. Supportive services of Educational Opportunity Programs must be provided 
sufficient financial support to make the services available to all Chicano 
students on the campuses of the public colleges and universities. 

F. The percentage of Chicanos receiving awards from the State Scholarship 
and Loan Commission must be expanded by providing larger appropriations, 
altering recruiting practices, or by establishing specialized programs* that 
focus on the Chicanos as a reservoir of special talent. 

6. Almajor expansion of the total funding of the College Opportunity Grant 
Program is critical since it has a high Chicano student application response. 

7. Affirmative Action Programs should include a review process in hiring 
matters to ensure that minorities and women have been given the appropriate 
opportunity to apply for any open position before that position has been 
filled. This should be required by law. 

The Caliprnia Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

1. The Ccordinating Council for Higher Education. should be made responsible 
for collecting and maintaining information on the enrollment, academic suc- 
cess, and transfer patterns of Chicano students; on the various programs 
affecting Chicano students, such as Educational Opportunity Programs, schol- 
arship programs, and ethnic studies programs; and on affirmative action and 
recruitment efforts for each of the systems of public higher education in 
this State. 

2. All information collected and maintained concerning Chicano students by 
the State Department of Education and the Coordinating Council and the sys- 
tems of public higher education should be published in an annual public report, 
and should be presented in detail to the State Legislature. This should be 
the obligation of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education. 

3. The Coordinating Council should be* c^'irected to divide the State into 
small geographical sections within which all high schools and colleges should 
be required to cooperate to maximize the^col legiate potential and knowledge 



of Cihicano high school students. High schools should be required to annually 
present a list of their Chicano student:s to the colleges within their geo- 
graphical area. Colleges should be required to send a recruitment represen- 
tative to each high school. These areas should be so constructed that each 
has at least one college from the three systems or public higher education 
within its boundaries. 

4. The Coordinating Council for Higher Education should conduct a reassess- 
ment of admissions criteria particularly in the instance of the UC 

system as a consequence of the remarkably success (ul academic performance of 
EOP students who are of::en in the category of not being admissible under 
"regular" processes. 

5. The Coordinating Council should conduct an additional study of the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Programs designed to isolate those positive components 
that have contribui:ed to the success of EOP students so that the same pro- 
cesses can be used with all students. The procedure for this study are 
described more fully in the last chapter. 

6. The Coordinating Council for Higher r-ducation should conduct a thorough 
investigation of the Affirmative Action Programs in the State to assess 
their efficacy and define the problem areas. 

7. The Coordinating Council should conduct a study of Chicano Studies 
courses at the cc^mpuses in all three of the systems of public higher educa- 
tion. This study should include description of what courses are now pro- 
vided, and some recommendations concerning standards that are u;^eful in es- 
tablishing priorities for Chicano courses. Chicano staff and consultants 
should conduct a major part of this .research. 

Publi c College and University Systems 

K The chiof officials of the three systems of public higher education 
should encourage or require the use of Chicano students currently on college 
campuses for recruitment of other Chicanos into college. Credit should be 
made available for these efforts v/herever and however appropriate. 

2. Each of the three systems of California's public higher education should 
develop and establish a uniform policy of minimal curricular offerings in 
Chicano studies. Initiative for this action must be taken by the President 
of the University of California, the Chancellor of the Community Colleges 
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and t'a Chancellor of the California State Universitv and Colleqes. 

3. The executive officers of each of the systems and of each institution 
must be encouraged to publicly slate their support of Cliicano studies. 

4. lach of the State's systems of public higher education should establish 
a standing committee to review and assess the needs of Chicanos and Chicano 
programs. These committees should he created by and report to the chief 
administrator for the entire system. 

5. The individual campuses must be encouraged and supported in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of Chicano faculty development programs. Support from 
the chief administrators of each of the three systems is important in achiev- 
ing the needed action on the local campuses, 

6. Executive officers of the individual institutions should be encouraged 
to publicly support Affirmative Action Programs while giving reassurance 
that the integrity of higher education is not being threatened. The chief 
administrator of each of the tliree systems must take the initiative in this 
regard. 

7. The chief administrators of each of the three systems of public higher 
education should develop a hirina policy wlierein hiring a Ch'Icano, Blacl< 
or A'nerican Indian to fill a nev/ o»' vacant position may be done under nor- 
mal hiring policies, but the hiring of someone other than a member of these 
three groups to fill such a position will be reviewed by the chief admini- 
strator on the campus. 

8. Tlie three systems (most specifically the two four-year systems) should 
completely eliminate traditional admissions criteria with reference to ad- 
mitting Chicano students. New standards, which are to bs developed by the 
Coordinating Council, should be applied in such a manner that any Chicano 
student, applying to any college or university of any public system who 
meets those standards, should be admitted to that campus. Further discus- 
sion of this recommendation is included in the last chapter. 



PART 1 

Tiin PUKPOSC AND METHODOLOGY 01- THIS STUDY 

A. Introduction 

This study was designed to provide an overview of Chicanos in public 
higher education in California. This overviev; vnll describe both the major 
circumstances of higher education as they affect Chicanes and the character- 
istics of Chicanos in higher education. Our analysis includes assessments 
and evaluations of the Chicano experience in higher education in both quan- 
titative and qualitative terms. The quantitative data on Chicanos will be 
prosonted in both straight quantification (e.g., tables) and in reference to 
other studies that are useful for improved understanding (e.g., bibliogr?phic 
informatior,). In addition, the information which we have acquired from our 
own questionnaires and interviews will form part of the quantifiable base 
for the recoiimiendations that are made. 

Our recommendations include policy or policy alternatives that fall 
within the responsibility of the Legislature and the various other institu- 
tions that direct the State's colleges and universities. Policy prerogatives 
and responsibility in higher education are not always clearly defined; but 
since all aspects of the functioning of our public institutions of higher 
education are so closely related to the Legislature's actions and authority 
(e.g., in the al 1 -important matters of finance), the recommendations pre- 
sented in the report are in broad pragmatic terms which we believe to be 
most compatiblp with the legislative function. 

In general it, is essential to constantly remind oneself that the 

Master Plan was published in 1960j that many of the worthy ideals, guidelines 
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and reconmendations were consistent with thet era; but that today the reali- 
ties of higher education and our society often demand approaches not included 
in that original document. In the Master Plan there are strong biases toward 
the status quo in many areas; growth projections for student enrollment appear 
today to have been extrapolations with a linear dependency; the charactr-r ul 
students assumed by the plan is traditional and there is no recognition of 
possible changes in the types of people seeking higher education; the defi- 
nition of a qualified student is a rather simplistic one; and the relatively 
now idea of an "extended university" is almost totally absent. 

A point to be remembered in evaluating the Master Plan is that it 
was written before a significant number of Chicanos were enrolled in public 
higher education in California. There is, in fact, no mention of minority 
students and only a passing allusion to the economically disadvantaged. The 
omission of this factor (the economically disadvantaged student) is an im- 
pr^rtant element in that the dramatic increase in enrollment of Chicanos and 
other minorities (most of whom are economically disadvantaged) has created 
difficulties and misunderstaiidinjs since the Master Plan provides no policy 
direction for their accoimiociation by iiigher education. Many of the recent 
campus problems have their roots in inadequate communications betv/een the 
minority groups and the institutions and in a pervasive igncranue on the 
part of many faculty memberr>-.and administrators of v/hat Chicanos or other 
minorities might be all about. Jf our campus visitations did nothing else^ 
they clearly demonstrated that many campus officials and leaders are co^:- 
fused abcut the educational future and needs of minorities. The Master Plan 
must be updated so as to clarify these issues and establish statewide 
policy rec.;r.iing the education of Chicanos and the economically disadvantaged 
generally. 



As we compared the content of the Master Plan against the current 
status and educational needs of Chicanos, we found errors of commission and 
omission. Specific recommendations, for correcting these errors are made 
throughout this report, but the importance of that document's silence regard- 
ing such matters as ethnic studies and aid to disadvantaged students will 
be clarified now. The advances made by Chicanos in our State's higher edu- 
cation systems have occurred despite the Master Plan, not because of any 
support or guidance from it. These advances and those which are still needed 
must now be secured through their institutionalization in the Bible of Cali- 
fornia's Higher Education. When the pressures of recent student and minority 
movements fade further into the past, the changes that these movements pro- 
duced which are incorporated into the Master Plan will be difficult, to for- 
get, but those not so incorporated will be easier to ignore. 

B. The Orientation of Our Report 

We believe that it is very important for us to be candid in recog- 
nizing the characteristics of this report that affect the accomplishment of 
its objectives. Our efforts at understanding the current situation of 
Chicanos in the State's colleges and university systems were affected by 
both the time limitations on the study and the complexity of the subject. 
Our attempt to bring together in this publication a collection of .signifi- 
cant data and statistical information regarding the education of our Chicano 
population v/as constrained by our judgments as to which information is in 
fact "significant." Thesa limitations do not adversely affect the validity 
or utility of this study, but it is important that readers recognize that 
this is not intended to ba a totally exhaustive treatment of the subject. 
It stresses what we believe Is Important. 
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The most important characteristic of ^;1is report, as with any other 
report concerned with areas of 50cjj^l_Do1_icv. is that it is bas-^a on certain 
beliefp jnd assunipticns. .We held some of these beliefs and assumptions (our 
critic.:, wil"; call the:i: biases) before the study began, as a result of our 
own past experiences 'n Cciifomia higher education.^ Some of these be- 
liefs were developed during the study. Essentially, this report is a posi- 
tion paper which seeks to describe and interpret, and in some cases, change 

. basic conditions affecting Chicanes and California's systems of higher edu- 
2 

cation. Since ws have been asked by the Joint Committee to rec-iimiend 
polir.y, we '"ntend to briefly outline some of the most important beliefs and 
assumptions wh^ch underly this report and which influenced our policy recom- 
mendations. 

Our most basic belief is that higher education taken as a whole in 
the State should serve the entire cnrraiunity. or perh^.ps more precisely, all 
of the comunities of this State. Unlike the past, it should make its bene- 
fits available in more o*- lass equal proportion to al'i interests and popula- 
tion groups. Thus, we find ourselves supporting a policy of "reversing 
discrimination" under- the section on Affirmative Action PrograinS, wittj t-re 
. objective being to drastically increase the number of Chicane faculty and 
staff at the campuses. 

This belief does place us in direct conflict with the spirit and the 
letter of the 1960 Master Plan. There is a complete absence of policy 



The tv/c author? combine tv/enty-nine years in positions as students, 
counselors, administrators and faculty, spread through all four systems of 
California's higher education. 

2_ 

I he body of the report is interlaced with statistics and data where 
these are useful for illustration of the narrative. The appendix contains 
additional information which may he of use to the readers. 
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recomn^ndations or objectives regarding the recrui^nent and needs of minority 
students and faculty in the three chapters concerned with these matters in 
that document.! m addition, the University system is .ade the elite of the 
three systems of public higher education because it is restricted to the very 
"highest" percentage of high school graduates. But the nature of the creden- 
tials required for entrance to the University system are discriminatory 
against Chicanos. Despite disagreement between members of various commit- 
tees authoring the Master Plan, high school success and standardized tests 
(e.g.. aptitude tests) remain among its significant criteria for entrance 
into the University and CSUC syste.s.2 Pa^ts II and III of tl.is 

report demonstrate that these criteria are useless in judging the academic 
potential of Chicano students. 

Our second basic belief was succinctly stated by Morgan Odell of the 
Association of Independent California Colle-- .... universities in his 
statement on May 3. 1972 to the Jcint Committee, when he said, "lack of 
financial resources should not be a detemining factor in deciding access. 
Unfortunately, finances are a determining factor in access, and a devastating 
factor among the State's Mexican-Americans who have a substantially lower 
per-capita income tha n the majority conmunity.^ Again we stand in conflict 

of Quali!?""ch"1- ■J^rnu^'^l""^ °I Numbers." Ch. IVj "Students: The Problem 
Higher Educatl ; U CaJi^lm-.^'iln^Jo^cPf J^'" V" i" A Master Plan for 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^6-1^^136^^^^^°^"^^ ''''' 

2 

ibid... pp. 4 and 69. 

Committee\T'?h"e°M:Jkr'pUn1or'°H?agprPH'"%''^^ ' *° '^'^^ 

dependent CalifornifcolleaL L^i^^^^^^^^ Education for the Association of In- 
included as Appendix A? ^ Universities (mimeographed). May 3. 1972; 

4 

Advance Re^o?t 5'n?"JJI'Mf • ^"^„^»'^9° Marshall. "The Burden of Poverty." 

Keport 5 of the Mexican-American Study Project. Division of Research. 
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with the Master Plan, though this time we believe that document's error to 
be one of omission rather than coniiiission. In fact, the Master Plan has 
very few pages which discuss financial aid to any type of student. Where 
student financial support is mentioned,^ there is no recognition of the 
special financial needs of Chicano students. The relative absence of any 
discussion of the al 1 -important matter of financial aid for students seems 
to be based on a perception of the student bodies of the State's public 
higher education institutions as moderately affluent and able to support 
themselves. The complete absence of any policy recommendations with refer- 
ence to financial aid programs for minority students is based on a lack of 
comprehension of the numbers of Black and Brown students who began to enter 
these institutions within five years after the Master Plan took effect. 

Our third basic belief is that the cultural -ethnic differences of 
Chicanos should be recognized and accommodated by educational institutions. 
Thus, as an example, we strongly support requiring ethnic studies courses 
for all institutions of higher education in the State. There is almost no 
mention of curriculum in the Master Plan except with reference to the divi- 
sion of functions for each of the three systems. We believe that curriculum 
content should be determined at the local campus. Inclusion of at least 
introductory courses in Chicano Studies at each institution, however, does 
appear needed and reasonable. 

Our fourth basic belief is that students, but for the purposes of 
this report, particularly Chicano -students, -need and should receive 

Graduate School of Business Administration, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, July 1966, pp. 21 ff. 

^ Master Plan , pp. 6, 11, and 172 ff. 
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supporting services such as counseling and orientation programs. The per- 
sonal importance of these expressions of institutional support were con- 
stantly demonstrated to be of great significance to the students we inter- 
viewed. 

This is a critical point at which to restate our basic understanding 
of the importance and function of the Master Plan for Higher Education in 
California. Like the Constitution of the State or the Nation, the Master 
Plan functions to legitimate and describe certain practices and prohibit 
others. Of necessity it must remain largely general and flexible, and there 
fore omit much of importance. It would be ridiculous to request that this 
document describe the specific details of student support activities, or 
those Gf many other recommendations we will include in this -report. It 
would be both simple and appropriate, however, for the Master Plan to estab- 
lish the requirement that counseling and tutoring be made available for the 
student needing them. Instead, the document requires that special programs 
for admission of students not meeting "normal" entrance requirements be kept 
to a minimum, and therefore articulates no policy for the needs of those 
students who frequently enter under these special programs. 

Our fifth basic belief, unlike the other four, is a perception of a 
developing socio-political condition, rather than a value s^-: :fcme't. We 
find that there is occurring in the State a growth in the wave of opposition 
to ethnic studies. Affirmative Action Programs, minority student admission 
programs, and many related efforts. This growing "backlash" is a result of 
many factors, including our society's institutional racism, financial pres- 
sures on colleges and universities, and reaction to the extreme measures of 
some segments of the student movements. These attitudes increase the dif- 

\ 

V 

ficulty in getting public hj'gher education to meet its obligations to 

i 
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Chicanos, and reinforce the alienation between the various populations on 
college campuses. 

C. Sources of Information 

We have relied on a long list of sources for information in the 
propdrcition of this report. These include the following:^ 

1 . Written que stionnaires which were mailed to more than 1,000 
high school seniors and 1,000 college students with Spanish surnames who 
had concluded approximi itely one Year on a campus . The names for this mailer 
were compiled from the student lists of six high schools and seven public 
colleges and universities located throughout the State in its major geo- 
graphic regions. In most cases the questionnaires were given to the educa- 
tional institution and they selected students with Spanish surnames. In 
many cases these institutions used their entire list of Spanish surnamed 
students. When the institution had more than 200 "such students, they arbi- 
trarily selected a point in their lists and sent the mailer to the following 
200 names. 

2- Site visit ations, correspondence and interviews with students. 
faculty, counselors an d administrators, at selected high schools, public 
colleges an d universities . Our original intention was to visit more high 
schools, but the absence of students from campus during the summer made this 
pointless. 

3. Interviews with relevant staff at the State Department of Educa- 
tion. We also obtained written reports and statistical information from 
this Department. 



mation. 



^See Appendix B for additional details on these sources of infor- 
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4 • Interviews with a minimum of five top administrators in each of 
the threo systems of public higher education the State . Wo also obtained 
written reports and additional statistical i iformation from these staffs. 

5- A written questionnaire mailed to the chief administrators of 
all of -.the public colleges and universities in the State . These presidents, 
chancellors, and other chief administrators were under no formal obligation 
to reply. The response rate was quite good, however, particularly from the 
Community College's. Seventeen of the campuses from the State University 
and Colleges system and the University of California system responded. 
Seventy- four of the Community Colleges responded. 

6. Interviews with staff from the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education, which included staff in charge of community service projects, and 
a special research consultant. The Council was also helpful in providing us 
with valuable reports such as their report on Educational Opportunity Pro- 
grams which is referred to as Council Report 71-5 and is available through 
the Coordinating Council at its source. 



PART II 

THE CH.ICANO IN HIGH SCHOOL: WHAT ABOUT COLLEGE? 

The importance of the high school experience on the Chicano student': 
opportunity to attend college cannot be too heavily emphasized. Besides the 
obvious fact that high school is a necessary academic stage before college 
becomes possible, several other cultural factors make this a critical period 
in the education of these students. First, many Mexican-American students 
have grown up without the expectation of attending college. Thus, the 
transition from high school senior to college freshman is neither frequent 
nor smooth. As a result, these students must be educated and informed about 
college as an alternative very early in their "educational careers, at least 
in the early years of high school if not much before that. High school is 
also the period of maximum peer influence for many of these students, and 
that influence often works against going on to college. 

The obvious importance of ',he high school experience in determining 
the educational future of the Chicano student led us to assume that ample 
information on that experience would be available. We were disappointed. 
The State Department of Education does not know how many credential ed 
counselors are employed in the State's public high schools, nor how many 
Chicanos are so employed, nor even how many Chicano students graduate from 
high school annually.^ The Community Colleges are not entirely sure what 

^Memorandum to Jim Nelson, Compensatory Education, from Xavier Del 
Buono, Associate Superintendent and Director of Compensatory Education, 
August 30, 1972, "Questionnaire Sponsored by the Joint Committee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education," included as Appendix D. 
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happens to their Chicano students who leave that system. The information 
at the presidential' offices of the University of California system on the 
nature of the Chicano studies courses or programs at the campuses is ex- 
tremely sketchy. In general, information, on the education of Chicanos in 
this State is spotty, ad hoc, and usually the by-product of a more general 
study. 

We do not wish to inininiize the problems educational officials must 
face in attempting to collect information on how many students graduated 
from rhe public high schools in any given year, or how many students re- 
ceiving EOP support in Community Colleges also receive similar support in 
the four-year institutions. What we wonder is how educational policy af- 
fecting Chicanos can be reasonably developed without such information. 
Again, we believe the culprit to be the spirit and letter of the Master PI a 
The Master Plan, after identifying the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation as an "advisory body" has this to say about its powers and functions 

The Council shall have power to require the public institu- 
tions of higher education to submit data on costs, selection and 
retention of students, enrollments, capacities, and other matters 
pertinent to effective planning and coordination. ' 

There is, of course, no mention in the Master Plan of the need to 
.obtain information on the special problems of minority or disadvantaged 
students. In addition, this data collection function of the Council is 
presented in a document whose only emphasis is on a traditional education 
and traditional students. Despite this absence of emphasis on information 
about minority students and special programs, the Council's report on Edu- 
cation Opportunity Programs is the best available. Personnel with the 

^ Master Plan , p. 3. 
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ability to collect and analyze information on the education of Chicanos 
exist in both the Coordinating Council and the State Department of Education. 
But neither agency is under any formal obligation to do so. Thus, we get a 
situation in which we have available a good report on Educational Opportunity 
Programs, but no information on how many Chicano students obtained high 
schooldegrees last year. 

A. A Profile of Chicano Students in California's Public High Schools 

In 1970, ]6';{, of all students in the State's K-12 system were Spanish 
surnamed.^ In. the fall of 1971, Chicanos comprised 12.1% of the total num- 
ber of seniors in California's high schools. While there are no statistics 
available on the number of Chicano students graduating from our public high 
schools who go on to college, the State Department of Education has pre- 
sented us with a "rough measure" that demonstrates that Chicanos enroll in 
Community Colleges at a percentage rate substantially below that of any 
other ethnic group, including American Indians.^ 

B. Where Do They Go ?- 

Like any other potential college student in the State, a Chicano is 
most likely to attend a Community College. In fact, a Chicano student is 
even more apt to go to a Community College than"the average California 

^Joseph W. McGuire, Vice President of Ph^mng, University of 
California, memorandum of March 19, 1971 to 1-'^?1i»s-?dent Hitch, Vice Presidents 
and Chancellors, obtained from Chancellory's of%,ti, the last page of which 
presents in tabular form a "Sumnary of Fisl 1968 - Fall 1970 Ethnic Surveys" 
pertaining to Community Colleges (see Apfj'ftndix E). 

2 

Dr. Kenneth S. Washington, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, et al . , "Statement to the Joint Committee on the Master Plan 
for Higher Education," May 3, 1972 (see Appendix F). 
3 

Del Buono Memorandum, Appendix D. 
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student. Among all students in public higher education approximately 55% 
attend Community CollegesJ Chicanos who enter public higher education can 
expect by present enrollment figures to have a 70% chance of attending a 
Community College.^ Our own survey of recent high school graduates supports 
this since 65% of that population who are going on to college are planning 
to attend Conmunity Colleges. The percentage of Chicanos attending one of 
the California State University and Colleges system campuses among all Chi- 
canos in public higher education is 21%^ which can be compared with the 
overall student distribution of 28%.^ The major difference in terms of 
what a Chicano can expect is the access-ibility of the University of Cali- 
fornia system. Among Chicanos in public higher education only about 9% are 
in the University of California system. This compares with a figure of 
about 17% among all students.^ 

Thus, a realistic assessment of where a Chicano student who plans to 
go on to public higher education in the State of California can expect to go 
will lead us to the following conclusions. Among the Chicano students who 
go into public higher education there is_only about half as much potential 
(as compared with all stuaents) to attend a UC campus. There is about 7% 
less of a chance that they will go to a campus of the State University and 
Colleges system, but Chicanos have a 15% greater possibility of attending a 

f\ .nH ^!^^^c"^-*^u-^ Sc^^^ °" Kenneth S. Washington's report (Appendix 
tained ffomlh.'offJL nJ%*rS* Committee" of statistics ob- 

HEW clob-an^S RoII^t^ ?^ -5^ President, University of California, 1/12/72, 
Offirp Jhfr?^P°'^^' California State University & Colleges, 1971, and 
Office of the Chancellor, California Conmunity Colleges, May 1, 1972. " 

^Ibid. 3j^_ 4j^_ 

5 

Appendix ^^^^"^ O" "Joseph McGuire's memorandum, March 19, 1971, 
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Coiiiniunily College. At present Chicanos constitute barely over 3-; of the 
total student population in the lU: system, about 'SV. in the State University 
and Colleges system, and only 7.9^ in the Coiiiiiiun i ty Colleges' population^ 
This is a dramatic under- representation when one perceives it in the light 
of the fact that Chicanos constitute at least 16% of the student population 
in grades K-12. Figure 1 (page 19) presents statistics relative to minori- 
ties in higher education in the State of California, 1970-71, as reported 
by Dr. Washington in his report of May 3, 1972 (the complete report is sub- 
mitted as Appendix F). 

Some observers might take solace from the fact that the relatively 
few Chicano students on campus today do represent an increase from the num- 
ber who were attending college some seven years ago. This is dangerous for 
at least two reasons. Saying that things have improved in this regard often 
forms a beginning defense .of the status quo. Secondly, the increasing fi- 
nancial pressures on educational institutions and the restrictions on student 
financial- aid programs at all levels implies that the growth in the percent- 
age of Chicanos on these campuses will decline. Our analysis in the last 
part of this report supports that contention. 

C. Deciding Whether and Where to Go 

There are many reasons for the type of distribution among Chicano 
students described in the preceding paragraphs. The questionnaire that was 
sent to Chicano students as part of this study sought to obtain some student 

^McGuire memorandum of March 19, 1971 (Appendix E); Dr. Kenneth S. 
Washington s statement of May 3, 1972 (Appendix F), Community College table 
therein; and John M. Smart, Associate Dean of Academic Planning, The Cali- 
fornia State Colleges, letter of December 16, 1971 to Dr. Durward Long, 
Associate Director, Coordinating Council for Higher Education (Appendix G) . 
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MINORITY POPULATION REPRESENTATION IN CALIFORNIA 

Chicano . 16.0% 

Black ■ 12.5% 
Asian 2... 5% 

Indian 1.31 

SENIOR CLASS STATirSTJCS 

Fan 19 71 - G rci.Jo__l? Fall 1970 - Grada 12 

Xndiant; 1,120 .it% 93 'i .3% 

^'■^■^^<^^- 21,481 7.3% 19,602 7.0% 

OnonLal 7,2 36 2.5% 6 ,750 2.4% 

Chicdno 35,766 12.1% 32,186 11.4% 

Other non--whitP 2,518 .9% 1,762 1 B'o 

Othci-> wl..ite _2_ip,697 76 . 9% 220,853 78. 2% 

Total 2 9 4 1 8 282 ,2b9 

(Spiung 1971- totn.l : 24 7 ,999) 

^ll:9JiI]!Xi:9i!yi'ATi0N _ ^ 

5,227 iirfFA- iT:m 

iJ/(i-/J. J.C. 75 ,287 339 ,991 

i™llC_Jj<KAKDOWj^ IjljlOLLKGE IH CALIFOKKI A 
19 7 0- VI 2 ' 1969 

„ . Suixe ' (Day Students) 

, University' Collwr-evrViV Private Comr.ajnity Collect 

3.6^ 7, 317"". 8% 
Cliioano 3.??, 8,24 5 5.4% 

Jsian 7.3!;, 7,^,^;: 5.0% 

J^"dian 0.6% 1,46 2 1.0% 

Caucasian 85.2% 128,188 83.9% 

Other non-white 
Total Minority 

* - Office of the President, University of California, 1-12-72. 
" " ^oLeges^^JSn.^^P^'^''' State University and 

+ - 5!^^^^/^ Chancellor, California Community Colleges, 

Figure 1 

STATISTICS RE: MINORITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 1970-71 
Mayl!'l972.'^^""^*'' ^' "Statement to tba Joint Committee," 
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perspective on the factors that influence where a student finally doe; at- 
tend college. Money (50. 3";.) and distance from hoiiw (53. l"^.) were the i<!ost 
coimion reasons given for selecting a college.'' In our saiiiple population of 
students presently enrolled in an institution of higher education there was 
an extraordinary agreement with the high school graduates on these two 
factors (money, 49.2%; distance from home, 53.7%). Among the college 
sophomores there was only one other heavy influence involved in the choice 
of a college. That was peer influence. Nearly half (47%) indicated that 
their choice was influenced either on the advice of a friend or because of a 
friand going to the same college. The peer influence was also very strong 
(40.7%) among the recent high school graduates but they also indicated that 
their parents (42.8>i;) and counselors (40%) played a significant role In 
their decision. The latter two figures seem in sharp contrast with the col- 
lege sophomores (22.4% and 23.9% respectively) but that may be a consequence 
of their being a year separated from the high school experience. This dis- 
crepancy also might be an indication of a growing sophistication and in- 
volvement of parents and counselors in their decisions. Counselors were 
Identified by the respondents as an important potential source for improving 
the amount and quality of information about colleges. 

"Almost three-fourths (73.1%) of all of our- respondents had spoken to 
a counselor about going to college and nearly two-thirds (65.9%) had spoken 
to a teacher about it. The recent high school graduates indicated that 
Community Colleges were the most frequently mentioned colleges (74.1%). 
closely followed by the State University and Colleges (63.5%). There were 

mn^.,- il^^ '^^-^^n? appending item on primary sources of infor- 

oJii?! data from our questionnaires is suggestive, bit 

provides no statistical validity for generalization. 
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more instances of private institutions being mentioned (30.8%) than UC cam- 
puses (24.1%). The incidence of mention for these various colleges and 
univerr-ities is almost certainly tied to the student's academic performance. 
It might be interesting to note here that only a small percentage of students 
admitted that their choice was influenced by the fact that it was the only 
place they were accepted (recent high school graduates 13.8%. and college 
freshmen. 18.7%). It is also possible, of course, that students were di- 
rected towards Com>flunity Colleges or away from the universities by their 
counselors for other than objective reasons. It is still a coinnonplace oc- 
currence to talk to a Chicane professional person who went into higher edu- 
cation in spite of his or her counselor. 

The respondents to the questionnaires made recommendations about 
how they felt Chicano high school students could best be informed concerning 
college opportunities. Their ideas in this area indicate indirectly how 
t-hey might have been influenced or how they feel they should have been. 
Both the recent high school graduates and the college sophomores felt that 
the counselors had a primary responsibility. They felt that the counselor 
should better acquaint him- or herself with the student's individual needs; 
that the counselor should address part of his attention to informing the 
parents; and that most certainly there should be more advance notice of col- 
lege opportunity than they believe presently exists. The respondents felt 
that bulletins were extremely important and that there should be enough of 
them in plain sight (not on some corner bulletin board) for tne students to 
see. Ads should be run in the school paper when a recru ter is coming to 
the school as well as in comniunity papers, and pamphlets and other litera- 
ture should be available. Some suggested using films to inform students 



about opportunities in higher education and to show some aspects of the 
college experience. 

College recruiters were also perceived as being very influential. 
The students felt, however, that an insufficient number of individual inter- 
views were being held and consequently not enough of the students' questions 
were being answered. The teachers should also play a role, particularly 
those in home rooms and government classes. The high schools and the col- 
leges should organize discussions on what higher education is all about and 
more colleges should use recent Chicano high school graduates in their re- 
cruiting efforts. 

One recommendation frequently made was the need to get the informa- 
tion about college opportunities to the students prior to the senior year. 
Many students felt they would have been better prepared or might even have 
chosen what they perceived to be a better alternative if they had had a 
realistic feeling at an earlier time that they might be going on into higher 
education. In short, Chicano students decide very late to go on to college, 
and therefore often do not make the best decisions. 

While all of the above mentioned factors are important and signifi- 
cant, the most significant in the eyes of the students was clearly finances. 
That is, Chicano students do, by and large, have an opportunity to speak to 
a teacher or counselor about going to college but the mcr^ critical elements 
in their decision about whether or where to go are money am" peer influence. 
It is fair to assume that the "distance from home" problem is closely tied 
to financial considerations and that finances are, from the student's per- 
spective, the most important factor in choosing a college.^ The student's 

^Whether or not to "go away to college" is a particularly signifi- 
cant dilenma for the Chicano student. The family may want the student to 
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C ^"^ strongly supported by data on EOP students. In the UC system, 72?^ 

of the Chicanos are on EOP; in the California State University and Colleges, 
system 43.9--;; are LUP; and in the CoiiBiiunity Col leges. 23. S"!. of the Chicanos 
are EOP.^ Thus, it i.s quite obvious that any cutback in EOP funds would 
impact very heavily on Chi cano students. 

0. Counselors and Peer Influence 

In discussing the factors which influence the Chi cano student's 
decision about college, it must be remembered that many suffer "academic 
difficulties" in the high schools. ^ Thus college is often not seen by these 
students as a possibility, owing both to peer pressure and their academic 
problems. EOP and similar programs in the colleges do, of course, make 
high school academic difficulties less of a barrier to attending college 
C ^" P^^*- """^^ P°i"t. however, is that helping many Chicano students 

decide which college to attend must be preceded by getting them to even re- 
gard college as a viable future alternative. A key person in accomplishing 
this difficult task must be the high school counselor. 

As we have shown, the results of our written survey of Chicano stu- 
dents indicates that the high school counselor is often the first, and 
usually the most consistent, source of information and inspiration about 

go to a college at home^ for both financial and cultural reasons. The 
student may in fact accept these pressures as legitimate, and yet feel that 
going away to college" is an important factor in personal growth. Some- 
times Chicano students feel the need to get away from the family so as to be 
able to concentrate on academic matters rather than family problems. 

r.f.-nn. locQ^^^n"^^ Opportupity Programs in California Public Higher Edu- 
EduJation Apri?'l97r"^ "^^"^^^ ^^^^'^^'"^^^'''S Council for Higher 

2 

( Ir^mu^AA^^'^l. ^"T' ■^pxicai-fimer leans in the United States . ,a reader 

\ (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Company, Inc., 1970)', pp. 91 ff. 

ERIC 
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attendimj college. Ideally, this is desirable, since counselors are often 
hiylily capable people whose job it is to know about college opportunities 
for their high school students. In fact, however, as the entry rates of 
Chicanos into college prove, many counselors -enjoy only very limited success 
in getting Chicano students into college. 

The reasons for this limited success are numerous. The most com- 
monly stated reason for these difficulties is that counselors often have 
many hundreds of students in their "case load." This means very little time 
is available for the kind of individual and in-depth counseling Chicano 
students may require. As a result, counselors often work most successfully 
with those students who have long ago decided upon going to college, and 
are interested only in answers to the relatively easy questions having to do 
with which college to attend and how to get in. As we have noted, many 
Chicano students must first be convinced of the possibility and desirability 
of attending college— a difficult, frustrating, and time-consuming process. 

While no exact figures are available, the vast majority of counselors 
in the State's high schools are not themselves Chicanos.^ This pieans that 
their knowledge of the factors influencing Chicano students' .decisions about 
college are limited, and where it exists, the result of ad hoc experiences 
and individual initiative. Thus counselors, a potentially vital source in 
motivating these students toward college, are not as successful as they might 
be with improved understanding of their students. 

^Del Buono Memorandum, Appendix D. This is another example 1n which 
the absence of information on factors affecting the education of Chicanos 
has major consequences. In answering our inquiry into how many Chicano 
counselors there are in the public high schools, the State Department of 
Education was found to use gross figures that really demonstrated "how 
many there aren't." 
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A third factor that influences, often negatively, the ability of 
counselors to successfully orient their Chicano students toward college 
flows fVom Ihe fact Uiat our h^yli schools are dominated by the princiiuil. 
Whatever the wisdom of this fact of rather unlimited autocratic power, it 
means that principals must really support counselors very aggressively for 
a counselor to be successful. The principal's opposition or neutrality can 
be devastating. The administrative red tape counselors often face in making 
home visitations, bringing college representatives onto campus, or taking 
high school students to college campuses for site visits, were often dis- 
cussed with us with a great deal of frustration and even anger. Our intent . 
is not to make principals out to be the "bad guys," but rather to make it 
clear tliat the fact of their unusual power means that a counselor's effec- 
tiveness is directly related to the active support he receives from his 
principal. Consequently, the principal exercises as much influence over 
the destiny of the Chicano student as any other single individual. 

A fourth major factor which often limits counselor effectiveness is 
that there is, with some notable exceptivons, no systematic method for pro- 
viding counselors with information about educational opportunities for their 
Chicano students. VJhen that knowledge does exist, it is usually limited to 
the colleges and universities near the high school, and to those institu- 
tions with which the counselor has had particular personal experience. Thus, 
the counselor may, on his own initiative or that of a particular college 
representative, know something about college opportunities for his Chicano 
students, but that knowledge is almost always limited to a very small number 
of institutions. 

Peer influence is a very substantial factor in determining Chicano 
students' decisions about which college to attend, or if, in fact, they 
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should go to college at all. The peer influence factor works with Chicanos 
in essentially the same way as that same factor works on any student* The 
students strongly influence one another in deciding first, whether or not to 
go to college, and assuming an affirmative decision, which college to attend. 
It is quite common to see Chicano students on a given campus who have known 
one another prior to entering higher education. Geographical determinants 
are important in the sense that it is often the nearest campus to which 
students will go. If, however, one student is enrolled on a campus that 
requires moving away from home, it is coimion for him or her to convince 
others from the same community to select the same institution. This gener- 
ality tends to hold even if the students are separated by a year or more. 
When the student who has already had some experience in an institution has 
had a positive experience, it is even more probable that that student will 
be able to convince others from his cornnunity to I'ollow suit. 

An area where the peer influence can be affected -is when that influ- 
ence comes into conflict with the desires of a student's parents. Many 
Chicano parents are reluctant to approve of their children moving away from 
home. There are, of course, a good many reasons for this but before discus- 
sing some of them, it is very important to qualify this discussion. Too 
many people both in high schools and in colleges (counselors, recruiters, 
etc.) stereotype all Chicanos in this category. It is not unusual to hear 
people talk of the difficulty they have convincing parents to allow their 
youngsters to move av/ay from home and this is an especially common expres- 
sion as it refers to young women. While it must be conceded that this paren- 
tal concern is more common among Chicanos than it is among the rest of the 
community, it is by no means a universal attitude. It is, in fact, a 
minority of Chicano parents who strongly resist the idea of their children 



going away to college. Because of the difficulty this attitude has some- 
times caused, however, and because this parental attitude is not as visible 
among Black and Anglo students, it is often assumed to be near universal for 
Chicanos. 

Still, it is true that some Chicano parents prefer their sons and 
daughters to be near home. In some cases they insist upon it. They often 
do not trust the educational institution. They read the newspapers and 
magazines and watch on television all of the stories surrounding mixed or 
coed dormitories. They hear about drug problems on the campuses. They 
have watched and read about student demonstrations and some of the conse- 
quences surrounding those that have resulted in violence. They know that 
attending college is tremendously expensive and they see young people going 
into debt for their education. And then they read or hear about the tre- 
mendous unemployment among college graduates and they begin to wonder about 
the worthiness of it all. It is often a combination of these and other 
factors that heavily influence parental attitudes. The most coninon manifes- 
tation of parental reservations is that the parents insist that their young- 
sters attend school near home or better still within commuting distance. 

Another area of potential conflict between Chicano parents and the 
attendance of Chicanos in higher education revolves around economics. While 
there is no data available on this phenomenon to provide us with precise 
information, there are some statements that can be made as a consequence of 
our experience and the experience of others who are concerned with Chicanos 
in higher education who have become interested in this aspect. Economic 
factors tend to affsCt the older children the most. That is, Chicano 
parents may mention that if the youngster goes to work, he or she can assist 
the family's economic situation. When there is a low family income and when 
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there are younger siblings, the older children feel an obligation to go to 
work to help relieve the pressure on their parents. It is important to em- 
phasize here that it is the young man or woman who puts pressure on him- or 
herself to try to provide iinmediate economic assistance to the family. That 
is, the youngster perceives it as a responsibility that he or she has and 
not as something that is dictated by the parents. We have seen these stu- 
dents confronted by the suggestion that a person's earning power goes up 
measurably with a college degree and that if thviy wait for four years or so, 
they can help their family even more. The response is normally one that 
simply states, "Sure, I can survive for that amount of time, but what about 
the family?" 

- ^' Policy Recoimiendations Regarding the Chicano and High Schools 

1. Except for occasional coordination between a few campuses in 
the University of California system, the recruitment of Chicano students by 
colleges and universities is haphazard and does not reflect any systematic 
planning between campuses of sectors of higher education. Some campuses 
recruit these students from their nearby communities; others cover various 
sections of the State. Some high schools reported seldom seeing a college 
recruiter. For that reason, we believe that a plan for recruiting Chicano 
students must be developed that guarantees that all Chicano students will 
have at least heard about college first-hand. 

We recommend the development of a statewide recruitment program fcr 
Chicano students in which every public college is given a nearby geographical 
area where it must work with the local high schools to inform their Chicano 
students about college opportunities. The responsibility for distributing 
information must be allocated so that all high schools with Chicano students 
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in the State are guaranteed to receive information and representatives from 
at least one of their nearby colleges from each of the three systems of 
public higher education. The college recruitment programs sh ould not be 
restricted solely to the assigned high schools, and they should therefore 
be free to go wherever they choose in seeking Chicane students. However, 
this coordination of college institution and high schools in a given geo- 
graphical area must occur if collegiate access for Chicanes is to be any- 
thing but haphazard. 

As a part of this plan, the li.'gh schools in an assigned area should 
be required to supply local colleges with a list of the names and mailing 
addresses of all their Chicano students. This system, which is currently 
being used by the local high schools. and the University of California at 
Riverside, will permit colleges to aggressively pursue bringing Chicano 
students on campus and to begin informing the student about his college op- 
portunities very early in his high school career. 

It is important to note that this process is designed to maximize 
Chicane students gaining access to information at least about opportunities 
af^local or nearby institutions. It does not imply that Chicano students' 
options should be limited to these institutions nor does it imply that col- 
lege recruiters be limited to nearby areas. It does, however, suggest that 
public institutions of higher education, regardless of their status nation- 
ally or internationally, have a responsibility to their local comnunities. 

2. Teachers and high school counselors are currently among the 
most criticized professionals in our society. It is not necessary for us 
to assault their integrity or commitment to indicate that most of them are 
in drastic need of training regarding the Chicano student and his educational 
potential. We believe such training should be absolutely mandatory for all 
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school counselors, even if their major emphasis is "vocational" counsel- 
ing.^ This training should include at least the following three components: 
the methods for recognizing educational potential among Chicano students; 
a discussion and analysis of the cultural and personal factors affecting 
Chicanos' attitudes and decisions about higher education; and a description 
of existing college opportunities for Chicano students. With reference to 
recognizing potential among Chicano students, it should be mentioned that 
the high success rate of EOP students in California's colleges demonstrates 

that students doing badly in high school often are much more "successful" 

2 

in college. 

3. We have been somewhat impressed with the structure and objectives 
of Berkeley's College Commitment Program. Under that program, forty uni- 
versity students work with local high school students who are potentials 
for EOP. We recommend the establishment of courses where college students 
receive credit for working with Chicano high school students in helping the 
latter understand and prepare for their college opportunities. In addition 
to the public service aspects of such a course, if properly managed, it 
could clearly be a very positive educational experience for college students 
in such disciplines as sociology, education and psychology, regardless cf 
their own ethnic backgrounds. 

intelligence and creativity manifest themselves in many different 
ways, which are often criticized by the majority society. We have found EOP 
and Upward Bound Programs where the complexity and sophistication of a high 
school student's mischievousness was recognized to be a sign of intelligence. 
Once the potential is recognized, the question is always whether or not it 
can be redirected so as to help the student succeed in college. 

2 

Council Report 71-5, April 1971; and Marguerite J. Archie, "The 
Successes, Failures, and Future of Minority Programs in California," a speech 
given at the West College Association Meeting in San Jose, California, March 
16 and 17, 1972 (mimeographed). 



PART III 



ADMISSIONS - FINANCIAL AID AND CHICANO STUDENTS 



A. The College Scene 

The college campus is often perceived by Chicano students as some- 
thing akin to a foreign country. While the character of expectancy in the 
Chicano community is certainly in constant flux, and while higher education 
as an expectancy is no longer nearly as alien as it was a mere five years 
ago, the Chicano student can normally be characterized as one who had not 
always planned to go to a college or university. In fact one can say that 
the average Chicano student has only recently begun to think about higher 
education— sometimes as late as the senior year in high school.^ 

The social distance between the Chicano student and the rest of the 
campus is far greater than whatever distances were present in secondary 
school. Under most circumstances trie Chicano student is in a far greater 
numerical minority than he or she was before. Moreover, if the Chicano 
college student is one who has had to move away from home, the alii;iiation 



In our survey of recent high school graduates and college students 
who had completed one year, we asked how the respondents felt that students 
could best be informed of college opportunities (Q. 8). More advance 
notice, especially before the senior year, was the response volunteered by 
16.5% of the recent high school graduates and 21.7% of those who had some 
college experience. 

Personal experience with Chicano students reinforces this point 
even more strongly. Career orientation is often very vague with many stu- 
dents who, because of their recent decision to enter higher education, per- 
ceive higher education as a goal in itself; that is, getting a college edu- 
cation is a trauma since it is a new factor in their lives and survival in 
It is more important than whatever follows. 

31 
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is intensified. The average Chicano high school student lives in a neighbor- 
hood that is dominantly Chicano and very often goes to a high school that 
has a significant number of Chicano students. When he or she goes to a cam- 
pus of higher education the proportion of Chicano students as well as the 
absolute number is smaller; the total number of students is most often larger 
and very often the Cnicano student will be living in an area that is predom- 
inantly Anglo. This places an added burden of adjustment on the Chicano 
student. 

When the Chicano student arrives on campus there are other problems 
to be faced. Many Chicano students on four-year campuses are EOP students. 
What does this mean in terms of survival? 

The Educational Opportunity Programs enjoy a variety of character- 
istics and experiences. 1 In many cases. EOP is really the critical factor 
that determines whether or not a Chicano will have access to higher educa- 
tion. Whatever anyone might say about these controversial programs, it is a 
fact that without EOP there would be an even more miniscule number of 
Chicanos on college campuses. It is also true that the supportive services 
provided by EOP for their students have been a critical factor in the reten- 
tion and success rate of Chicanos in higher education. Yet, for a number of 
reasons, EOP and EOP students are too often relegated to second class status 
on the campus. It is important to note that EOP enjoys different status on 

, ^Council Report 71-5 is available at its source. This reoort 

S t rthM%'°7 °' description of the funding se vi es 

J?n.h-nnc J^'^^""' °^ P"''^^^ ^^'9'^^^ education in the State. The 
cons s?pnt n'°"' ^""^ recommendations presented in the report are 
aSalv^^c ^f °"?-n P^"e"ts a far more comprehensive 

"soSeslu^dlnoT' Opportunity Programs than our limited time and 
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different campuses and that negative perceptions of the programs » while far 
from unusual, are definitely not universal. 

What are some of the perceptions and how do they affect Chicano 
students? The most common negative view is that students on EOP are not 
qualified and that they are beneficiaries of a lowering of collegiate 
standards.^ An EOP student may be one who, on e UC campus for example, 
barely did not meet the A through F requirements. This is hardly a head-on 
collision with standards. Yet the image of the non-achiever associated 
with special or different admissions persists. Because it is fairly common 
knowledge that EOP is largely responsible for minorities on campus, there 
is the frequent experience of the non-EOP Chicano immediately being labeled 
as an EOP student simply because he or she is a Chicano. On some campuses, 
by some people, whether faculty, student, or administrator, such an as- 
sumption borders on (if it isn't in fact) being a pejorative remark. On 
several occasions EOP people have remarked that the image of EOP is so poor 
among some people that they often have a difficult time getting EOP students 
to come to the office or to avail themselves of the services offered.^ Ap- 
parently the negative image is so bad in these instances that using the 
supportive services of the program is perceived as demeaning. It is cer- 
tainly a tragedy that such views would persist around campuses where "regu- 
lar" students support and sometimes make very wealthy tho:e private nrms 
that sell notes, term papers, etc. Why the latter is perceived as clever 
(not to mention the kinds of services that fraternal and sororal organisation 



,„ .v.„,ni?^P:u-'^"^ °^ ^^""^""^ '^^P°'"* ^1-5' "available at source, for 
an example of this. 



^ .'Ikil- This problem was -also mentioned by the Director of EOP, 

Call form a State University, Fresno, California. 
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have reputedly provided for their members) while making use of legitimate 
services is perceived as demeaning is indicative of the double standard used 
by some people when Chicanos and other minority groups are involved. 

Thus when the Chicano student arrives on the college campus there 
are several things that can be said about his or her situation. First, the 
Chicano student is usually in a more conspicuous minority than ever before. 
Second, on the four-year campuses, the majority of Chicanos are EOP students 
and this can often lead to further alienation particularly on those campuses 
where the EOP is widely deprecated. And finally, it is too often true that 
all minorities are perceived as being on the campus under special consider- 
ation and therefore, by inference, not "really" qualified. All of these 
factors contribute to a general alienation of the Chicano student from the 
rest of the campus community. It must be emphasized here that this aliena- 
tion is on t02.of the alienation that is common with most college students 
regardless of their ethnical ity. Chicano students share the satiiif actions 
and frustrations that all other students experience, in addition to those 
related to- their ethnical ity. 

^- Visitations to Campuses of Higher Education 

This part of the study is in many ways one of the more important 
segments of our activity this summer. The design of the visits included 
interviews with five administrators and fifteen Chicano students at each 
campus. There were to be nine campuses visited. Because this took place 
during the summer we encountered some logistical problems. Many of the ad- 
ministrators to whom we would have spoken otherwise were on vacation and 
very often it was difficult for our liaisons on the campuses to bring to- 
gether a group of students because so many were not on campus. Our liaisons 
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were extremely helpful however, and the people to whom we were able to speak 
were willing contributors to our study. (See Appendix B.) 

The plan was to visit three campuses from each system of public 
higher education but because so many people knew that the study was in prog- 
ress we were able to talk to people from more campuses than were included in 
our plan. The people with whom we spoke were different on every campus. 
Their positions included deans, assistant deans, counselors, EOP directors, 
directors of special programs or services, admissions people, financial aid 
personnel, vice chancellors, assistants to vice chancellors, special assist- 
ants to the chancellor, residence hall personnel and classified personnel. 
The students with whom we spoke included those just beginning their college 
career, those midway, those finishing their B.A. or B.S., graduate students 
and students in professional schools. Some of the students were enjoying 
their experience in higher education and others felt that the campus had 
little or nothing to offer them. 

The format for the visits was a very unstructured one. The inter- 
viewer met with a group or an individual depending on the circumstances and 
conducted an open-end discussion. The questions were highly generalized in 
an effort to have the direction of the conversation dictated by the people 
on the campus. The intention here is clear: Have the people on the campus 
decide what is important and not the interviewer. The introduction normally 
included a statement by the interviewer explaining the purpose of the study 
followed by something like the following: 

Only a few years ago there were very few Mexican-Americans 
or Chicanos on any campus in the State. Today there are suffi- 
cient numbers of Chicanos on virtually every campus in the State 
to constitute a visible minority. What does the presence of 
these students mean to your campus? What does this presence 
mean to higher education in general? 
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In some instances the reaction was a loud silence. When this occurred and 
when prompting along these lines yielded very little, the next question was 
essentially this: 

If you were in my situation, that is. with the advantage of 
being able to recommend on a policy level to the Legislature— 
v/hat v;ould you recommend in re Chicanos? 

And if this question did not get any response the next question always was: 

Suppose for the sake of discussion that those of us in this 
room had total and absolute power to do as we wished with higher 
education or anything that impacted on it. What are sc a of the 
things we would discuss in re Chicanos?- 

Almost all of the interviews with administrators or counselors either 
began with or moved rapidly into the area of finances. Most were quick to 
agree that their institution could, given the appropriate amount of funding, 
either eliminate or minimize any problem in re Chicanos, whether or not they 
considered the problem areas real or imagined. 

The strongest implication that can be drawn from the comment that an 
increase in funds was necessary to effect positive changes in the institution 
to facilitate the Chicano experience is that those people who made the com- 
ment feel that they have a good idea what solutions are needed. Judging from 
what was said there is no reason to disbelieve this. Most people (students 
and professionals alikei agreed that it was very unfortunate that today many 
of the professional people on campus do not know how to deal with Chicano 
students. Thus, it is commonly felt that more of the professional positions 
(administrators, counselors, etc.) should be filled with Chicanos or those 
who have a facility to relate to Chicano students.'' This assumes that there 

nnmhov^ n!^r^-^^^^^ ^"i' ^^"^^ ^ °^ ^^^^ ^^9°^^ > for a breakdown of the 
SSfL L ^'^^-^'u^"? ^^^'^ ^^^^^ °f employment in California's three 
systems of public higher education. 
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are positions to be filled. The turnover rate for this kind of position is 
not high, however, and without additional PTEs, there is little possibility 
of improvement in the near future. 

There was also the expressed need for additional Chicano faculty. 
The number of Chicar.os available to fill faculty positions is not an enor- 
mous one and campuses find themselves in intense competition for the most 
desirable faculty candidates. There has been an increase in recruitment of 
Chicano faculty from out of State.but budget limitations in California have 
created a disadvantage for our State in this regard that is growing in pro- 
portion. 

The issue that was raised over and over again was the shortage of 
student support funds. This was mentioned in general terms of financial aid 
^ resources as well as being mentioned as a very strong and sometimes dramatic 

plea that the State be more aggressive in support! ny EOP. 

There was a marked distinction between Chicano's (students and staff) 
comments and the cornments of the other interviewees. First, Chicanos, par- 
ticularly students, asserted again and again that more Chicano faculty and 
staff were necessary if the institutions are ever to effectively accept 
Chicanos on campus. The Chicano students acknowledged that it does not 
necessarily follow that a Chicano staff member is better able to relate to 
them. But the probability that this is so is much higher than otherwise. 
In at least one case this preference for Chicano staff has created potential 
inconvenience for Chicano students. They often have a long wait to see the 
Chicano staff member whereas they would have only a brief wait if they were 
to see someone else. The Chicanos on the campus insist that this is a con- 
( sequence of the history of insensitivity by so many staff members who they 

^ feel showed something akin to resentment when dealing with Chicanos. The 
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Chicanes on campus were fimi in their feeling that this type of phenomenon 
cculd only be minimized or eliminated by increasing the number of Chicanos 
in staff positions. Such a move would not only tend to provide the Chicano 
students with a choi-e but would also provide other staff members with addi- 
tional resource persons who could assist in clearing up confusion and unneces- 
sary stereotyping. 

Another distinction in perspective between Chicanos and others on 
campus is the claim by non-Chicano staff that genuine efforts have been made 
to hire Chicanos. While most Chicanos will argue that there are people on 
the staff who are sincere on this issue, they believe that there are many 
others who are not. Chicanos argue that evidence of this is manifest in 
the miniscule number of Chicanos being hired for those billets that are open. 

An interesting observation about the discussions with the Chicano 
students on the various campuses visited is the tremendous variation in 
types of students, in their attitudes with respect to their experiences, and 
in what they believe needs to be done. Student ideas were fairly uniform; 
more Chicano faculty, staff and especially counselors and the ubiquitous 
statement, more financial aid so that more students could be admitted. One 
thing that the Chicanos on campuses recognize that others are just beginning 
to note is the need for a bicultural-bilingual curriculum in the lower 
schools to more effectively start positive reinforcement with respect to 
education in general and higher education in particular. The thrust here is 
one Chicanos have argued for a long time. That is, a bicultural -bi lingua,! 
approach in the early years will alter what has too often been an alienating 
experience and redirect primary and secondary school into a more positive 
posture with regard to the Chicano community. 
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The role of higher education in the establishment of an early 
bi cultural -bilingual approach is clear. Teachers and administrators are 
trained in institutions of higher education. Too often teachers in the 
lower schools are educationally handicapped because they have not had the 
proper training in the process of attaining their credentials. This edu- 
cational handicap can only be overcome if teachers in California are required 
to learn Spanish as well as being required to learn something about the 
culture of the Spanish speaking population in the State. As one student 
aptly stated, when a Chicano youngster starts school, he or she enters with 
the base for understanding two languages and two cultures that are indigenous 
to this State. The teachers 2nd other school personnel almost universally 
are restricted to one language and one culture and can best be described as 
( being unprepared to deal with their students, often to the point of being 

unable to communicate except in the most primitive of fashions. The onus 
for establishing a basis for communication is placed on the shoulders of 
five-year-olds. The adult in the relationship who happens also to be a 
college graduate is absolved of responsibility. The situation of the Chicano 
youngster, that of being forced to deal with the educationally and cultur- 
ally handicapped teacher, persists throughout his or her educational experi- 
ence. It is a wonder that any Chicanos survive at all. This communication 
problem persists into institutions of higher education. Chicano college 
students often need tutors to survive but it doesn't seem out of the realm 
of practicality that personnel employed by institutions of higher education 
should also have tutors to provide them with the necessary knowledge to deal 
effectively with Chicano students. 
^ Another area mentioned by both students and staff is that of gradu- 

^ ate opportunities. They asserted that the amount of financial aid available 
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to Chicanes (or others for that matter) is simply insufficient. The State 
requires graduate work for teaching, counseling and many other professional 
areas if a person is to be credential ed and/or licensed. Yet, there is very 
little money put up by the State for graduate student financial aid. There 
were a variety of suggestions here, including grants, internships, and more 
guaranteed loans. 

The site visits did, however, demonstrate that some changes have 
taken place. Five years ago one could travel across the State and visit all 
of the universities and four-year colleges in California and see very little 
of a Chicano presence among student bodies. There were very probably fewer 
than twenty-five hundred Chicano students on all of the four-year campuses 
combined (public and private). Today that number is vastly increased. A 
major disappointment five years ago would have been to traverse the State's 
Corrmunity Colleges and see how very few Chicanos there wera on those cam- 
puses. While there were more Chicanos in Community Colleges than in four- 
year institutions, there was a fantastic concentration of Chicanos in non- 
academic fields and even then the total number was a mere shadow of what is 
evident today. 

Five years ago it was possible for someone to know every Chicano who 
worked on a professional level in higher education. In fact, it was possible 
to know everyone fairly intimately. Today that is still nearly possible. 
Chicano student enrollment has grown tremendously but the same cannot be 
said of Chicanos on the professional level in higher education.^ True, 

^See Part II for enrollment figures. We do not present rate of growth 
in Ch-icano student enrollment over a period of time because it seems inconse- 
quential. Quite simply we are faced with the reality that there are too few 
Lhicanos in higher education today. To demonstrate with data that the situ- 
ation is improving or deteriorating is meaningless. The only evidence that 
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from the standpoint of percentages one might be able to argue a dramatic 
increase but that can be very deceptive. Statistics indicating a 100% or 
even 300% growth often mean an increase of only two or three people. Yet 
another disappointment in this area is the lack of presence of Chicanos in 
what might be termed "line" positions. That is, those positions where 
Chicanos might accumulate the necessary experience to eventually assume 
some of the very highest offices on campuses. It is as if people are de- 
liberately not grooming young Chicano administrators for anything except 
terminal posts.' 

In general terms, attitudes toward Chicanos vary considerably. In 
some cases there is a genuine acceptance of Chicanos on campus as a positive 
element, even to the point where staff and others have a difficult time 
perceiving Chicanos on campus as an issue. On other campuses there seems 
to be the attitude that any Chicano on campus should be grateful for the 
opportunity given to him or her and not offer any complaints since they are 
only there by the good graces of some paternal'istic soul who chose to be 
nice. To this latter group a Chicano is still a foreigner and it doesn't 
matter that the Chicano might be a fourth or fifth generation Californian— 
a Chicano by not being Anglo is simply not one hundred percent American. 

In this study we did not have as an objective the enumeration of 
specific instances and/or examples of discrimination. An attitudinal survey 
would constitute a separate research project and in our own activity we did 
not assume the presence of overt manifestations of discrimination. In our 
own experience both within and without the context of the present study 

we can have of adequate opportunity or access to higher education for Chi- 
canos is a reasonably proportionate representation of Chicanos on the 
campuses . 
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we have found a low incidence of occurrence of blatant discrimination or in- 
flanniatory racial or ethnic remarks. This type of discrimination does, of 
course, still exist. The remark of one of the college students responding 
to our survey illustrates this point. The respondent attributed the follow- 
ing statement to a professor (the context of the statement was not clear) : 
"Mexican-American students are born stupid, so when you begin teaching, 
don't be overly concerned with these children. Place all your emphasis with 
the upper-class and middle-class white child." 

What are some of the things that must be done in the near future to 
guarantee that the distance between the institution and Chicanos becomes 
smaller rather than larger? There must be parity in employment that re- 
flects in reasonable tenns the conuiunity the institution serves; male and 
female counselors must be hired on all campuses with a significant number of 
Chicanos whose special expertise is working with Chicano students; executive 
officers of the vari js branches and institutions of public higher education 
must publicly support minority programs; and Chicanos in administration in 
higher education must be given adequate opportunity to progress into some of 
the more responsible positions on campuses. 

On this last point it is important to take note of a recent phenom- 
enon. Some Chica /ell as other minorities have been hired as "special 
assistants" to executive officers.' In order for them to function effectively 
they have had to learn about nearly all aspects of the institution. These 
positions, however, because they tend to involve the individuals in many ad 
hoc activities, are placing these people in a situation that lacks definition 
within a normal administrative matrix. As a consequence those Chicanos who 

^Exemples of this phenomena do exist or have existed at the Uni- 

rflw °^ Barbara and Los Angeles, and at San Bernardino 

City Collece^ among others. 
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have taken the special assistant positions are locked into their jobs and 
get limited credit for the experience. When their special assistance is 
no longer required, what will become of them? 

C. Admissions and Financial Aid 

The very high percentage of Chicano students entering college who 
are financially disadvantaged requires that problems of admissions and fi- 
nancial aid be understood jointly. It must be remembered that Chicanos are 
the most financially disadvantaged ethnic group in the State. The recent 
United States census shows that 58% of the Spanish surnamed households in 
urban sections of Los Angeles County have a total family income of less 
than $10,000 peryear.^ In this context, the fact that the financial needs 
of a Comnunity College student living at home has been estimated at approxi- 
niately $1 ,700 annually becomes a striking illustration of how financial 
need is perhaps the single most important barrier to dramatically increasing 
the number of Chicanos attending our colleges and universities. We believe 
that it is dramatically illustrative of the extreme significance of the 
costs of attending college to note that despite the "open admissions" of 
the Community Colleges, the percentage of Chicano students in their total 
day-student body continues to hover around 7.9%.'"^ If the financing for 
student aid and other support services is made available, we will see a 
dramatic increase in Chicano student enrollment. 

^"Family Income," Census Tabulation No. 75, 1970 Census, U.S.A. 

2 

r™^-^ ^^^"^^ Brossman, "Statement to the California Legislature's Joint 
Conamttee on the Master Plan for Higher Education," April 26, 1972, p. 2. 

3 

ipop nicflfrJ! ]b '^^^i-^ ^ Enrollments in California Community Col- 

(Fan 196'9'7f970): ^'^^ Public School 
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There have been numerous reports and statements in the last three 
years pertaining to admissions and financial aid for Chicano students J In 
reviewing this material and in obtaining information from Chicano students 
and faculty during the preparation of our report, we have decided to empha- 
size the following conclusions: 

1. The academic success of the EOP student in our colleges and 
universities is perhaps the single most important factor to 
oe considered in future collegiate policy directed at in- 
creasing the number of Chicano students enrolled in the 
State's higher education systems. 

2. A very large percentage of the Chicano students who are in 
college through procedures other than the EOP route are 
making use of student support services (non-financial aid 
such as tutoring and peer counseling) and are greatly bene- 
fiting, from those services. 

3. An extremely high percentage of Chicano students in the Uni- 
versity system are there through EOP (in excess of 70% as 
compared to 40-50% in the State University and Colleges 
system). While the admission requirements of the University 
of California system make this understandable, it is somewhat 
ironic when we consider the fact that the retention rate of 
EOP students at the University of California seems to be 
slightly better than for EOP students at the State University 
and Colleges campuses, though the rates are remarkably good in 
both systems. In addition, there seems to be only a rela- 
tively small difference between the median CPA of all under- 
graduates at the University of California (2.87 in 1970-71) 
and the median GPA of EOP students at the University (2.56). 
The fact is that a high percentage of students defined as 

academically unqualified" under the normal admission stand- 
ards of the University of California are doing well. We 
believe this clearly demonstrates the inaporopriateness of 
the current standards used in considering Chicano students 
for normal admissions" into the University system. 

4. There is ample evidence (as illustrated in §3 above and in 
referenced council Report 71-5), that at the present time 
EOP programs are clearly the best and most practical mode 
for expanding Chicano access. 



f ^ Council Report 71-5; Marguerite J. Archie speech, "The Successes 

i-ailures, and Future of Minority Programs in California"; Dr. Kenneth S. 
a ^1:' l^^^tement to the Joint Committee on the Master Plan 

gj^^- fo*^ Higher Education," (Appendix FK 
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^' Recommendations Regarding Admissions and Fin.nr-i.i ma 

1. To reasonably increase the number of Chicano students attending 
institutions of public higher education in this State, there must be 
financial support for an expanded Educational Opportunity Program. This 
is particularly true in the University of California system where so high 
a number of Chicano students enter through the EOP route. 

2. Monies must be provided to make the EOP student support services 
(counseling, etc.) available to all Chicano students, including those en- 
rolled through the "normal procedures." The importance of these services 
to Chicano students is discussed in the following section. 

3. The number of Chicanos receiving awards from the State Scholarship 
and Loan Program must be expanded. This can be accomplished via several 
modes: either by providing a larger appropriation to, the Commission in 
such a way that there is a focus on Chicanos in the delivery system; by 
more active recruitment of applicants from schools with a heavy concentra- 
tion of Chicanos; or by establishing a separate program for students going 
into particular careers. On this latter point, advantage might be given 

to students who indicate a cotimi tment to work in barrio schools as teachers, 
administrators, or counselors. Deference might also be shown to those 
students who are bilingual or willing to cultivate bilinguality as a tool 
to be used for working in the Chicano community. See Council Report 71-5 
for information on current loan program distribution. 

4. The percentage of Chicanos who receive funds under the College 
Opportunity Grant (COG) program is satisfactory, but the entire program must 
be expanded. The advantages of receiving grants under this program (a four- 
year grant that students may take with them if they transfer from one 
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institution to another) make it an all -important source of financing 
Chicano students in higher education. 

5. Traditional admissions criteria such as high school achievement 
and aptitude tests must be completely eliminated for Chicano students. 
New standards for measuring collegiate potential among Chicano students 
must be developed through an evaluation of the characteristics of Chi- 
canos who are currently successful in college (most notably EOP students) 
and through other procedures discussed more fully in the concluding 
chapter. 

6. These new standards for measuring academic potential among Chi- 
cano students must be applied so that any Chicano student, applying to 
any college or university of any public system who meets these standards 
shall be admitted to that campus. This proposal is discussed more fully 
in the concluding chapter. 

7. An on-going reporting procedure from the EOP projects of all 
three systeiis to the Coordinating Council must be established so that 
important information and data on the experiences of these efforts are 
readily available. 



PART IV 



ETHNIC STUDIES PROGRAM 

Only a few years ago ethnic study as we presently know it was non- 
existent in California's system of public higher education. Today, it has 
impacted on virtually every campus. On some campuses it is very strong 
(there are degree programs) and on others it is barely perceptible (one or 
two courses). In this section we will enumerate the Chicano Studies Programs 
in the State. We will also address ourselves to some of the questions that 
surround these often controversial programs and course offerings. 

All of the campuses of the UC system have either a Chicano Studies 
Program, or offer a number of courses on Chicanos through regular departments 
or a center.^ See Appendix H for "Some Notes on Standards for Chicano Studies. 

Two campuses offer a major in Chicano Studies: Berkeley and River- 
side. At both of these campuses a person may either get their B.A. in 
Chicano Studies or have a joint or concurrent major with another field. 
Students may concentrate in Chicano Studies" at Irvine under a major in Com- 
parative Cultures or at San Diego in either Third World Studies or Spanish 
Literature. 

The Chicano Studies Program at Santa Barbara offers a wide range of 
courses in Chicano Studies (Spanish, History, Political Science, Psychology 

^Oata on the UC campuses are from catalogues, a report to Assembly- 
man John Vasconce los from the Vice President-Academic Affairs for the 

rS;idun7;l° he'n;f'°'"'%^'."^i ''''^ ^° 78 and a'm mo- 

Sly le' 1972) ' ' °^ University of California 
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and Literature) as does UCLA which offers courses both through the Chicano 
Studies Center and through various departments. 

The Davis Campus also offers courses through the Chicano Studies 
Program and various departments. Individual colleges at Santa Cruz offer a 
regular array of courses that deal with Chicanos and College VII, which is 
just getting started, will pay particular attention to Chicanos within its 
general theme of problems of the cities and minorities. 

The San Francisco campus, which is primarily concerned with graduate- 
level training in the health sciences, offers several courses with an ethnic 
focus including a course on the Spanish Speaking Subcultures in Sociolo.ny. 

^n the California State University and College system there are 
eight campuses with a full B.A. degree program and one with an M.A. degree 
program in Mexican-American Studies. ^ The campuses with a B..A. program are 
the following: 

Fuller ton Northridge 
Hayward san Diego 

Long Beach San Francisco 

Los Angeles Sonoma 

San Jose State University offers the M.A. in Mexican-American 
Studies. Sacramento State University offers a B.A. in Ethnic Studies with 
a concentration in Chicano Studies as one of the options. 

Minors or emphases in Chicano Studies are offered at Chico, Domin- 
guez Hills, Fresno, Pomona and San Bernardino. In addition to this. Bakers- 
field, Stanislaus, and San Luis Obispo offer courses in Chicano Studies 
through various departments (e.g., History, Spanish, Sociology). Humboldt 

A Knorr^^Dirpr[n/nf.-^ Report from Chancellor Glenn S. Dumke to Dr. Owen 

1972Tin re Is^tn Ar'S'^?^^^;^*^"9 ^^^^'^ Education (July 6, 

ly/^; in response to ACR R and from survey accomplished for this study. 
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^ is presently working on the development" of a program similar to the one at 

Sacramento although this is still at an early stage. 

Thus, while there is a tremendous range of variety there are offer- 
ings in Chicano Studies or courses with an emphasis on Chicanos on every 
campus. Those campuses with degree programs clearly have a greater number 
of courses and alternatives in pro- rams for the students. 

A May, 1972 survey showed that every Community College in the State 
had at least one course which presented information on ethnic minorities.'' 
Among the Community College districts there were four which offered one 
course per college; twelve districts offered two courses per college; fifty- 
one districts offered three or more courses per college and one district 
indicated eighty-five courses. Among these there were eighteen Comnunity 
Colleges with at least twelve semester units in Mexican-American Studies 
(■ and six that offered programs in ethnic studies with Chicano Studies as a 

component. In addition there are three programs in Mexican-American studies 
that are at different stages of development or projected for the next aca- 
demic year. 

It is clear that while some Community College districts are not 
moving along as rapidly as others, every such institution is doing something 
to bring ethnic or Chicano Studies into the curriculum. Since the implemen- 
tation of ethnic studies in California Community Colleges only began in 1968 
it is apparent that a good deal of progress has been made. 

The data shows that there has been a dramatic growth of ethnic 
studies in general and Mexican-American or Chicano Studies in particular 
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throughout California's systems of public higher education. In a scant five 
years the public higher education in California has moved from a mere hand- 
ful of courses throughout the State to many structured programs and hundreds 
of courses both within more established deparfensnts and within newer depart- 
ments such as Ethnic Studies or Chicano Studies. The data, however, do not 
reveal the continuing division of opinion regarding these new academic pro- 
grams and curricula. 

Those of us who have been involved in the development and establish- 
ment of ethnic studies have been engaged in a continuous defense of the 
merits and/or utility of the programs and curricula.^ People within and 
without academe have continuously challenged the academic legitimacy of 
these programs. Critical to keep in mind is that many of the people who do 
challenge the legitimacy of Chicano Studies are thoughtful individuals who 
sincerely find the need for Chicano Studies difficult to understand. It is 
in this context that the following discussion is presented. The argument 
is obviously one that favors Chicano Studies and the continued growth and 
development of Chicano Studies programs and curricula. It is a response 
and not an answer and is directed toward issues that were only reinforced 
and not initially raised while doing tho research for this study. 

Questions such as "Why Chicano Studies?" "What is it?" "How is it 
different?" "What does it offer?" "For whom does it offer it?" and "for 
what purpose?" are the types of queries that define the challenge to the 
legitimacy of Chicano Studies. This challenge to the legitimacy of Chicano 

^Mr. Lopez was an active participant in the establishment of tha 
Cultural Centers at UCLA and established and directed the Chicano Studies 
program at the Claremont Colleges. He has had ongoing communications and 
close relations with a number of the directors or administrative heads of 
Chicano programs across the State. 
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Studies is at once a defensive and an offensive approach to the subject. 
The defensive aspect to the challenge appears to have group ego determinants. 
Integral to the idea of Chicano Studies is the notion of preservation of 
culture. This desire for preservation in turn implies rejection of the 
majority culture or at the very least rejection of total assimilation into 
it. This rejection can be difficult to accept because it is often inter- 
preted as a criticism or an accusation that there is something undesirable 
about the majority culture. It should be clear that the primary aspect of 
rejection that implies accusation is in the context of the majority culture's 
insistence on total assimilation. The desire and need for Chicano Studies ' 
has to do with preference. This preference is rooted in the thrust for a 
positive self-identity that assimilation processes negate. Thus the nature 
of the majority culture is of no genuine consequence in the choice Chicanos 
make for their own culture. 

There is offense in the challenge to the legitimacy of Chicano 
Studies because the challenge implies doubt whether or not it is possible 
for the exclusive study of Chicanos to be as good as or as worthy as existing 
or "traditional" orientations. That is, it is worthwhile to study and under- 
stand the majority group because that is education and has to do with knowl- 
edge and the like. But, to study a group such as Chicanos (which numbers 
somewhere around ten million people today) simply is not sufficient and 
whatever could one learn in that situation that one cannot learn in studying 
the majority culture? The offensiveness nere is in the rather strong impli- 
cation that to know about the majority culture and to learn about the majority 
culture is to have direct access to knowledge and that any other approach is 
simply indirect or inadequate. It is essential to be aware of or sensitive 
to these aspects of the challenge to the legitimacy of Chicano Studies. The 
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most well-meaning intent and even the apparently innocent curiousness that 
prompts the challenge have these elements underlying them. Certainly the 
relative magnitude of these parameters varies with the inquirer but it can 
be assumed that these parameters are universally present in one degree or 
another. To attempt to deal with these questions without this acknowledgment 
would frustrate the possibility of establishing any real level of under- 
standing and would reduce any explication or response to a non sequitur . 

This type of question was probably not asked when Asian or Latin 
American Studies Programs were established. These are area studies that are 
studied wholly from the perspective of the majority culture here in the 
United States. There is no threat implied or explicit in the thrust of 
extranational studies such as there is in intranational studies. We are 
dealing therefore, in some part,, with questions of nationalism, with ques- 
tions of feelings of cultural superiority, with questions of free-choice 
and with questions of a desire for variety as a quality of life. Nor do 
these same questions arise in the same context or with the same profundity 
in discussions of other academic departments. 

For the sake of argument, let us ask: "Why is economics taught out- 
side of political science? Why are sociology and anthropology treated dis- 
tinctly? What are the separations between these and history and philosophy?" 
One of the arguments that we usually encounter in discussions of Chicano 
Studies is in the form of the question, "couldn't these studies be carried 
out within the more traditional departments?" Is that same question then 
applicable to the various social sciences? Couldn't or shouldn't the social 
sciences that we presently have all be in one department or discipline? 

Yet another common question is "what good would a degree in Chicano 
Studies be?" And there is the other very common query, "what can a person 
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do with such a degree?" or "what kind of a job would this. person be prepared 
for?" These questions and many like them can be addressed by positing a 
question in response. Do these questions arise with the same frequency in 
regard to other academic departments? If a person is to ask a challenging 
question about Chicano Studies, then the criteria for the formulation of 
the question must be such that existing and rarely challenged academic 
activities can be similarly challenged. The inquirer should first satisfy 
him or herself that the answers to these questions directed at already es- 
tablished academic programs are readily available. Such an approach would 
reduce the discussion or enlarge it as the case may be into issues of the 
purpose of higher education, the intent of some of the disciplines (particu- 
larly the Social Sciences), and the real or practical value of a variety of 
courses of undergraduate study. Once the issue has evolved to that point, 
it is highly doubtful that there would be unequivocable or universally 
agreed upon resolution. Similarly, we will not have any pat answers for the 
why of Chicano Studies. Nor will those answers that are offered be of the 
type that can convince anyone that Chicano Studies is an absolute necessity. 
But then, what in higher education is an absolute necessity? 

Defining Chicano Studies is also difficult because there is the im- 
plication that we know a great deal about Chicanos. What is known in a 
scientific way is extremely limited. Further, many of the scientific studies 
that have been made about Chicanos are so thoroughly culturally biased that 
it is nearly impossible to filter the signal from the noise from among these 
studies. Critical here, of course,are the limitations there are in under- 
standing cross-cultural analysis. One necessarily uses his own cultural 
values as reference points when investigating another culture. The distortion 
is usually the result of the reference point being a critical value in the 
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investigator's own cultural matrix but not necessarily a critical value in 
the cultural matrix that is being studied. Thus, when attempting to describe 
an aspect of another culture there is the tendency to say that the people 
bc:..g studied do things more or less differently than we do the same thing. 

The problem with fiis approach lies not with the specific comparison 
but rather with an accumulation of comparisons. The accumulation of critical 
points with the investigator's own culture as a reference creates a cultural 
configuration that may or may not be valid for the culture that is being 
studied. If, for example, we could describe our own cultural configuration 
as a perfect circle and if the cultur^e being studied were also a perfect 
circle, then, given concentricity, we would have a valid approach. If, how- 
ever, as is probably more approximate to the tase. the two cultures have the 
relationship that a circle has to a hyperbolic paraboloid, then the problem 
makes a quantum jump in complexity. Under these circumstances one may 
still understand some specific relationships between the two cultures. How- 
ever, a description of each of the cultures that maintains the integrity of 
each is necessary as a condition to establish a valid understanding of either 
with respect to the other. In the case of Mexican-American or Chicano Studies 
we are dealing with much' the same problem. That is. there is sufficient in- 
formation to establish that the relationship between the majority culture in 
the United States and Chicano culture is not linear. One might also specu- 
late that it is presently within the realm of possibility to describe the 
majority culture within some limits but with essential accuracy. There is 
not. however, sufficient information for establishing a configuration of 
Chicano culture within a tolerance of confidence. 

There is a need for a vast increase in the body of knowledge with 
regard to Mexican-Americans if the culture of Mexican-Americans is ever to 
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be understood. This body of knowledge must be built from within. That is, 
it must be constructed primarily by Chicanos in order to have the intellec- 
tual integrity that is critical to provide a basis for understanding the 
ultimate configuration that would legitimately represent the cultural matrix 
of Chicanos. 

It is immensely more valuable to Chicanos than to anyone else that 
this be accomplished. There is no need to apologize for wanting to know 
one's self or wanting to know about one's roots, origins, or mystical under- 
pinnings. Certainly there has been more than a casual effort by the majority 
culture in this society to satiate the desire to know about itself. Chicano 
Studies is an integral component of our nationality, that is, of the United 
States. It is interesting that given this fact there is so little interest 
on the part of the majority culture to find out about this particular com- 
ponent of their nationality. One can certainly question the intellectual 
integrity of the majority culture and in particular the academic community 
within that culture for ignoring a community as large and complex as the 
Mexican-American community. Given the very crude population figures that 
are available there are as many Mexican-Americans in the United States as 
there are total populations in at least fifteen separate states. There are 
in California alone as many Mexican-Americans as there are total number of 
people in at least ten states. Certainly we would not attempt to study the 
development or the history or the composition of this country by excluding 
any of these states. What types of common denominators are there in those 
various states that disallow us from excluding them from consideration? One 
might speculate that there are greater common bonds among Mexican-Americans 
despite geographic dispersion than there are within those individual states. 
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Given that as a possibility, the lack of scholarship in Chicano Studies 
seems even more extraordinary. 

One might further speculate that familiarity with Chicano culture 
■would provide an even greater understanding of the majority group in this 
country. Certainly the lack of familiarity with Mexican-Americans is a pro- 
portionate measure of lack of knowledge of the country. In a purely cul- 
tural sense one might increase his knowledge of the majority culture by 
virtue of the refractive qualities characteristic to Chicano culture. While 
it is true that among the major minority groups in this country the cultural 
distance between Chicanos and the majority culture is greatest, it is also 
true that Chicanos are essentially a product of Mexican culture and the 
majority of Anglo-Saxon culture. It would be very informative to understand 
the selection process that takes place when two cultures meet. Mexican- 
American Studies has by virtue of the size of its target population suffi- 
cient specificity to provide an opportunity for a thorough and in-depth 
acquisition of knowledge that is inter-disciplinary in nature. If there is 
significant realization of this potential then greater levels of understand- 
ing with respect to our whole society will be attainable. 

While there are unquestionably many residual advantages that can be 
wrought from Chicano Studies it would be dishonest to suggest that that was 
its primary rationale for existence. Certainly preservation of culture is 
the strongest element in the desire for Chicano Studies. This desire for 
preservation of culture could be construed as a mere caprice. Such a con- 
clusion, however, is invalid. 

There is as much need among Chicanos for self-identity and preser- 
vation of culture as there is for any group. The need for cultural identity 
acts as a centripetal force and provides people with the psychological 
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^- stability that is essential for survival. The effect of this force is both 

inclusive and exclusive. The manifestation of the inclusive effect has been 
the development of folkways that are independent of formal education. The 
lacK of a formal educational structure that is consonant with the culture 
has tended to break down that culture. The cultural integrity of Chicanos 
has not deteriorated as rapidly as the cultural integrity of other non- 
Anglo groups. The continuity resultant from the fact that most {%%) 
Mexican-Americans live in a geographic area that was not so long ago part 
of the mother country is a powerful but as of today indeterminant factor in 
the sustenance of the cultural integrity of the group. This is also, true 
due to the proximity to the mother country and because of the constant flow 
of people back and forth across the border. The result of this phenomenon 

^ of a constant nurturing of the original culture and its simultaneous deteri- 

oration because of lack of institutional support has yielded a product 
culture that, is unique to Chicanos. The lack of institutions for propagation 
and preservation of the culture has given it its exclusiveness . One might 
speculate that if the southern borders of the United Stai;es were closed to 
human traffic, Chicano culture would, after a period of time, disappear and 
Chicanos would meld into the majority cultural ways. Thus if the goal was 
to effect total assimilation of the Chicanos into the majority culture, 
either the geography or the laws of the land or both would have to be 
severely altered. 

It is important to keep in mind that the Chicano culture is a cul- 
ture within a culture. That the same types of centripetal force work on the 
majority culture and that given a relative status quo with regard to Mexican- 
C iinHed States relations we can expect differences to exist between Chicanos 

Q and the majority culture for some time to come. These differences and the 
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subsequent conflicts will exist not simply because the Chicano culture will 
struggle to survive but also because the majority culture will perceive the 
struggle for survival as a centrifugal or antipathetic vector with respect 
to its own dynamics. 

So long as a majority culture perceives Chicano culture as a force 
that is pulling away from the center there will be conflict. This view will 
sustain itself as long as Chicano culture is ignored or perceived as non- 
existent. If on the other hand the majority culture accepts Chicano culture 
as an integral part of its whole and assists in its survival then it alters 
the direction of the force vector the Chicano culture presently represents 
in our society. Thus, if we have Chicano Studies we have a two-fold effect. 
First, we have a vehicle for the preservation of Chicano culture. Second., 
( admitting Chicano culture as a part of U.S. culture we convert it from a 

centrifugal to a centripetal force. This conversion translates the exist- 
ence of a Chicano culture into a positive component of the whole. 

A. Conclusions 

To appropriately meet the. needs of the Chicanos means ws must have 
curriculum throughout our forn.dl education that is consonant with the Chicano 
culture. We must also have the ability to train teachers to work effectively 
with Chicano youngsters. To provide curriculum and appropriate teacher 
training we need people in higher education who have the appropriate orien- 
tation and sensitivity to Chicano studies. 

This matter, however, seems too important to leave to hope or chance. 
The establishment of Chicano Studies or related curricula on virtually every 
^ campus of public higher education in the State indicates a much brighter 

future than was evident four or five years ago. However, the establishment 
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of many of these programs was not the result of intellectual or academic 
motivations so much as it was political motivations. The abrupt prolifera- 
tion of so many programs and the questionable motives for their establish- 
ment introduces a note of pessimism. What will happen as political exigen- 
cies begin to change? Hopefully there will be no attemp.t to reduce the 
number and size of the programs that are presently extant. Chicano Studies 
along with other ethnic studies programs are still very young in an academic 
sense and as a consequence it is very difficult to assess the quality of the 
programs and curricula in any genuinely conclusive way. Those of us who 
have had association or are associated with Chicano Studies realize that 
there remain many problem areas. 

It is difficult, for example, to find adequately trained personnel 
to fill the faculty positions. While there is an increasing amount of lit- 
erature available there are still too few choices in the general area of 
curricular materials. The sequential relationship between courses has not 
been finally resolved. There are very few graduate programs available to 
prepare people to work in Chicano Studies. California State University, 
San Jose, has an M.A. program and Chicano History is recognized as a field 
at UCLA but there are few institutions that have the faculty and consequently 
the capability of offering a comprehensive program for graduate students. 
Most of the Chicano ^Studies faculty today are individuals who tailored their 
graduate programs v^h•thin a more established discipline to focus on Chicanos. 
Much of the stability of Chicano Studies curricula in the sense that courses 
from one institution are comparable to courses from other campuses are the 
result of ad hoc efforts by the Chicano faculty. These problem areas will 
diminish in size in proportion to the growth of constructive institutional 
support to systematize and regulate the growth and development of programs 
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and curricula on a system-wide (i.e., University of California, California 
State University and Colleges, California Coniiiunity Colleges) basis. 

Institutional support of Chicano Studies can take many forms. It 
is important to have the backing of the chief administrator of the system 
and each of the campuses. Formal acknowledgement of support for Chicano 
Studies will facilitate the constructive development of the programs, indi 
vidua! campuses can establish and maintain Chicano faculty development pro- 
gr^arps in the form of financial support, modified teaching loads, and by 
encouraging the establishment of major fields within graduate departments. 

We believe that the residual of local campus discretion as to 
whether or not courses about the Chicano should exist at the institution 
should be done away with and each system should establish a uniform policy 
( requiring a minimum of such courses at every insti tutionJ We recognize 

that there are institutions with few Chicanos on campus. We do believe, 
however, that even in these institutions a small number of courses that 
introduce the students to the experiences and successes of the Chicano 
should be made available. 

B- Recommendations 

1. Each of the three systems of California's public higher education 
develop and establish a uniform policy of minimal curricular 
offerings in Chicano Studies. 

2. That the California State Teachers Credential include a Chicano 
Studies requirement. 

munitv r!lflL*^-^ °S ali^eady exists for the California Com- 

inumty Colleges in the form of the Resolutions adopted February 20, 1969 

■ niltv^^'n'' ^''"^ °f of the California Com- 

munity Colleges (Appendix H). 
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( 3. That the administrative heads of each of the systems and of each 

institution publicly state their support for Chicano Studies 
curricula and/or programs. 

4. That each of the systems establish a standing statewide committee 
to study and assess the needs of Chicanos and Chicano programs 
(akin to the UC President's Task Force). 

5. That individual campuses be encouraged and supported in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of Chicano faculty development programs. " 
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PART V 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Affirmative Action Programs on the campuses of California's systems 
of public higher education are among the most critical programs in the 
State. If public higher education is ever to achieve or approximate the 
goal of equal access and equal opportunity at all levels in higher education 
it is imperative that the ideals and goals of Affirmative Action Programs 
be fully realized. This is a complex area and it is one that in the con- 
text of the State's systems of public higher education deserves extensive 
study in itself. Each of the campuses in the State develops its own Affir- 
mative Action Program. There are certainly many similarities among the 
various programs but there just as certainly are many differences. The 
similarities and deferences are attributable to the type of campus (UC, 
California State University and Colleges, and Community Colleges), to the 
size of the campus, to its rate of growth, and to its present status in the 
context of Affirmative Action as well as other factors which are far more 
difficult to assess such as conmitment to the ideals of the programs. In 
this study we will discuss the programs in general terms only and we can 
say at the outset that a more thorough analysis of Affirmative Action Pro- 
grams is needed. 

There seems to be little question that without employing such methods 
or guidelines as those provided for by Affirmative Action there would be 
little headway in the area of more equitable opportunity for Chicanos and 
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other minorities. The best evidence of the efficacy of the actions prompted 
by these programs is the growing visibility of the Vwhite backlash" which is 
usually manifest in such statements as "preferential hiring practices con- 
stitute racism in reverse."^ Indeed, by using the appropriate logic one 
can arrive at such a conclusion. What is too often ignored in these types 
of c>:iticisms, however, is that what is taking place under the aegis of Af- 
firmative Action Programs is really a reversing of the tide of racism or 
ethnocentricism used against Chicanos and other minorities. Reversing 
racism involves setting objectives and/or goals that are a basis fo. measur- 
ing progress. Reversing racist practices does not y quire setting quotas 
(which is so repugnant to so many people) but it does require altering the 
direction of events or working toward a reasonable and realistic objective 
of approximating parity in employment within reasonable bounds. Parity in 
employment simply means that the institution essentially reflects or is on 
a reasonable par in its population with the community it serves. 

J. Stanley Pottinger defined the concept of Affirmative Action in 
the October, 1:72 issue of Change very well : 

The concept of Affirmative Action requires mora than mere 
neutrality on race and sex. It requires the university to deter- 
mine whether it has failed to recruit, employ and promote women 
and minorities commensurate with their availability, even if this 
failure cannot be traced to specific acts of discrimination by 
university officials. Where women and minorities are not repre- 
sented on a university's rolls, despite their availability (that 
IS, where they are "under-utilized") the university has an obli- 
gation to initiate affirmative efforts to recruit and hire them. 



These refer to what has been a consistently present criticism or 
reservation about Affirmative Action as well as the more recent accusation 
leveled at the State's University and Colleges system by the Anti -Defamation 
League in a July, 1972 letter to the Chairman of the Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia State University and Colleges, Mr. George D. Hart. The statement in 
the above text is an example and not a direct quote and is meant as an il- 
lustration of the most apparent thrust of critics of Affirmative Action. 
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The premise of this obligation is that systemic forms, forms of 
exclusion, inattention and discrimination cannot be remedied in 
any meaningful way, in any reasonable length of time, simply by 
ensuring a future benign neutrality with regard to race and sex 
This would perpetuate indefinitely the grossest inequities of past 
discrimination. Thus there must be some form of positive action, 
along with a schedule for how such actions are to take place, and 
an honest appraisal of what the plan is likely to yield— an ap- 
praisal that the regulations call a "goal." 

Mr. Pottinger's explanation of the purpose of having goals is also a cogent 
statement: 



--First, since a university cannot predict employment results 
in the form of goals without first analyzing its deficiencies and 
determining what steps are likely to remedy them, the setting of 
goals serves as an inducement to lay the analytical foundation 
necessary to guarantee nondiscrimination and the affirmative ef- 
forts required by the Executive Order. 

--Second, goals serve as one way of measuring a university's 
level of effort, even if not the only way. If a university falls 
short of Its goals at the end of a given period, that failure in 
itself does not require a conclusion of noncompliance (as would 
be the case if quotas were in use).. It does, however, signal to 
the university that something has gone awry, and that reasons for 
the failure should be examined. If it appears, for example, that 
the cause for failure was not a lack of defined effort or adher- 
ence to fair procedures, then we regard compliance to have taken 
place. Perhaps the university's original goals were unrealisti- 
cally high. in light of later job market conditions. Or perhaps 
It faced an unforeseen contraction of its employment positions, 
or similar conditions beyond its control. On the other hand, if 
the failure to reach goals was clearly a failure to abide by the 
Affirmative Action program set by the university, compliance is 
an issue, and a hearing is likely to ensue. 

His reaction to those who make an issue of "goals" as a mode of 

criticizing Affirmative Action is consistent with our own reaction and is 

also very likely the feeling that many people secretly feel about negative 

reactions to Affirmative Action. 

Unfortunately, it is my impression that some critics who argue 
that goals are quotcis are really not arguing against quotas at all. 
They understand the distinction between the two, and they under- 
stand that one need not inevitably become the other. Their insis- 
tence on crying "quota" to. every discussion on Affirmative Action 
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and their refusal to accompany their arguments with any alterna- 
tives that would appear to guarantee Affirmative Action without 
goals, lead to the conclusion that their real target is Affir- 
mative Action itself. 

What is surprising in fact is that public higher education is still 
a long, long way from reaching parity in employment (as well as in student 
enrollment). Yet, because there have been a few people hired into regular 
positions, essentially under the aegis of Affirmative Action, some groups 
are beginning to yell and whoop about "discrimination in reverse." Some 
people have even suggested that the only way to go about hiring Chicanos 
and other minorities is to obtain additional funds and manufacture special 
positions just to create a numbers balance. This is obviously patently con- 
trary to the spirit of the law and of the Affirmative Action Programs. The 
thrust of the criticisms of minority hiring can be translated into the not 
so absurd conclusion that some people are in general agreement with minority 
hiring so long as minorities do not hold any of the regular or normal posi- 
tions in the structure. These people seem to be arguing that it is fine to 
hire minorities so long as there are special funds and special positions. 

An issue that is commonly raised is that one of qualified versus 
qualifiable candidates for a particular position. The primary distinction 
is that the .qualifiable do not precisely meet the letter of the stated pre- 
requisites for a given position. That a minority person who is qualifiable 
would be hired over a person from the Anglo conmunity that is qualified 
raises all sorts of hackles. But why? The arbitrariness of many of the 
elements that make a person qualified as opposed to qualifiable is rarely 
considered by those making the argument. 

John H. Bunzel, the President of California State University at San 
Jose, in the article that accompanied Mr. Pottinger's in the October issue 
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of Change argues (among other things) that, "The proper goal is to hire the 
best qualified person, and the paramount criteria should be accomplishment 
and capacity in teaching and research." Later in the article he argues that 
Affirmative Action as it is presently is not always well received because, 
"to an educator the balancing notion is mischievous because it is likely to 
mean giving up the principle of merit and accomplishment that is central to 
the integrity of higher education." These statements are examples of the 
assumption that criteria are well established and easily defensible. It is 
rather simple to see evidence of research (publications, etc.) but what is 
the measure for the criterion of accomplishment and capacity in teaching? 
Also, few people would argue that the principle of merit and accomplishment 
is central to the integrity of higher education but a good many people will 
argue about what constitutes merit and accomplishment. Yet these kinds of 
expressions are used out of hand as if everyone was in agreement with what 
constitutes good teaching, the relative merit of teaching ability as com- 
pared with research or publishing ability', and the limitations or boundaries 
of the application of the principles of merit and accomplishment. We know 
that these are continuing issues of contention within higher education. We 
know also that the criteria with which we have to deal is criteria developed, 
established, and put into practice with little, if any, input from minorities 
and women. Perhaps the involvement of these people over a period' of time 
would net no change but that is something that can only be demonstrated after 
the opportunity for genuine participation is given to the presently excluded 
groups. 

An applicant for a professional level position usually has to go 
through enough interviews by enough people that it is unlikely someone who 
is minus the critical requirements for the job function would survive the 
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screening process. That is, the fears and trepidations about hiring minori- 
ties whose qualifications do not exactly fit the assumed essential criteria 
is unfounded. In the final analysis there are very few people wfiC are con- 
cerned with the integrity of higher education who would be a party to the 
hiring of someone who they knew was not able to do what was required of them. 

Regardless of the controversy or of the different viewpoints, the 
real issue remains. That is, the Chicanos are grossly under-represented in 
the work force of public higher education. And, Chicanos are even more 
grossly under-represented in faculty, professional, administrative and 
executive employee categories. 

For example, the total professional representation of Chicanos or 
Mexican-Americans in the Cormiunity Colleges is 3.3%. In the California 
State University and Colleges system, Chicanos constitute onlyL8% of the 
total among professional employees. In the UC system, Chicanos are 2.2% of 
the total among professional employees (see table V-A, page 68). Clearly 
not enough is being done. 

All of our institutions of public higher education must make a sin- 
cere effort to have a realistic and reasonable level of parity in employ- 
ment. The notion that Chicanos are a lower caste must be eradicated. The 
only evidence that this has .occurred will be reflected in the number and 
status of employees and not in 'fancy promises. 

Affirmative Action efforts have been made at most campuses. We 
were impressed by the policy on these matters adopted at Cal Poly at San 
Luis Obispo.^ We believe that the administrator recruiting for a position 

^Robert E. Kennedy memorandum to C. Mansel Keene: "Response to FSA"; 
to All Faculty and Staff: "Cal Polyps Affirmative Action Policy and Pro- 
gram"; and copy of Affirmative Action Program of California State Polytech- 
nic College, San Luis Obispo, California (Appendix I). 
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TABLE V-A 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP: 1971^ 



University ot California:'^ 

Officials and Managers 
Professionals 
Technicians 
Office & Clerical 
Craftsmen (Skilled) 
Operatives (Semi-skilled) 
Laborers 
Service Workers 

-Total 

California State University and Coll( 

Instructional Faculty 

Professional, Administrative and 
Executive Employees 

Clerical , Trades & Crafts, 
Technical & Sub-professional, 
and Protective Services 

Labor, Custodial 

Total 

California Community Colleges:^ 

Administrative Staff 

Teaching & Other Certified Staff 

Classified 

Total 



Total 


Spanlsh-Surnamed 


Employed 


Number 


Percent 


2,553 


82 


3.2 


39,853 


858 


2.2 


10,199 


727 


7.1 


25,500 


1 ,688 


6.6 


2,891 


205 


7.0 


1 ,109 


243 


21.9 


2,419 


125 


5.2 


5,163 


462 


8.9 


89,687 


4,390 


4.9 


3 


Mexican-American 


12,695 


253 


1.9 


2,013 


37 


1.8 


8,142 


314 


3.8 


2,288 


245 


19.4 


25,138 


849 


3.4 


973 


30 


3.1 


25,851 


846. 


3.3 


10,969 


878 


8.0 


37,793 


1,754 


4.6 ' 



Hicfn-n.J'^^i! are presented in this fashion since each system utilizes a 
distinct method of classification. 



hw 1^°^ Employment Information Report-EEO-1 , prepared 

by the Office of the President, April, 1972. 

3,-. 

„^ 4.U ^3"^"?^ Affirmative Action Report provided by the Office 

of the Chancellor, Faculty and Staff Affairs. ^ 

4r:. 

Chancel lor, ^1972 ^""^ ^""^"^ California Community Colleges, Office of the 
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should be free to hire a minority person through the normal employment 
practices. If he hires a non-minority person, however, he should be re- 
quired to receive approval from the chief administrator responsible for 
Affirmative Action. 

Recommendati ons 

1. The California Coordinating Council for Higher Education should be 
mandated to conduct a thorough investigation of Affirmative Action Programs 
in all three systems and on all campuses of public higher education in the 
State. This study should include a compilation of all of the Affirmative 
Action Programs and an assessment of the degree of efficacy they have had 
as well as an enumeration and evaluation ;of the more difficult problems 
encountered carrying out the programs. 

■ 2. The executive officers of the institutions should be encouraged to 
publicly support the ideals and objectives of Affirmative Action Programs 
at their institution while reassuring the people on campus that the integrity 
of higher education is not threatened by the programs. 

3. We recommend- that the chief administrators of each of the three 
systems develop an Affirmative Action policy for their campuses along the 
following lines. When a new or vacant position at the professional level 
becomes available, those responsible for hiring should be required to adver- 
tise that position through methods guaranteed to receive maximum visibility, 
and emphasizing the desirability of hiring a Chicano, Black, or American- 
Indian. If the person responsible for filling that position does so with a 
member of one of these three ethnic groups, he should be permitted the nor- 
mal hiring powers. If, however, he hires someone other than a member of 
these three groups, his action should be reviewed by his administrative 
superiors on the college campus . 



PART VI 

CHICANOS AND GRADUATE SCHOOL IN CALIFORNIA: 
A SUMMARY OF ALL THE EFFORTS 

Just as academic success and a positive educational experience in 
high school is critical to the Chicano student's continuation into college, 
so the same set of relationships exist between undergraduate and graduate 
education. Our educational systems had to permit the entrance and success 
of a significant number of Chicanos in obtaining the baccalaureate degree 
before the processes of making graduate education appropriate to the Chicano 
students could even become possible . In a report on the enrollment of 
Chicanos into the California State University and Colleges system for 1970, 
we observe that Chicanos formed 5.4"^ of all undergraduates and 3.0"^ of all 
graduate or professional students in that system J Those figures repre- 
sented 8,249 undergraduate Chicanos and a total of 589 full-time graduate 
or professional Chicano students. The most significant figure, however, was 
that which showed that 466 of the 589 were in their first year of full-time 
graduate work. Clearly there had been some rather instantaneous success in 
getting Chicano students into the graduate programs of the State University 
and Colleges system. 

Data from the University of California system demonstrated a similar 
correlation between increases in Chicanos at the undergraduate and at the 

^John M. Smart letter to Durward Long (Appendix G). 
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graduate level. Between 1968 and 1969, Chicanes as a percentage -of under- - 
graduates in the University system-went from 1 .8';> to 3.1^.. for undergraduates 
and from l.lv:. to 2.4:;. for graduates. Some improvement was indeed apparent.^ 

But the vicious cycle of under-representation again began to operate 
in the years between 1969 and ]97o} Chicanos as a percentage of total under 
graduates in the University system increased only to 3.3% in 1970 from 3.1% 
in 1969. Relatedly, where their number as a percentage of graduate students 
in the University system had more than doubled between 1968 and 1969, the 
increase between 1969 and 1970 was only from 2.4% to 2.8%. 

These figures are not at all surprising to the authors. It was to 
be expected that the graduate schools would only begin to change when they 
were faced with large numbers of Chicano students demanding and obtaining 
entrance. This has not really begun to happen. It must be remembered that 
the 1970 figure of 2.8% Chicanos in the University of California graduate 
program really represents less than 85U students. 

In an effort to obtain more current information on Chicano graduate 
students, we included a section on graduate education in our mailer question- 
naire to chief administrators. The complete questionnaire and tabulation 
of results are included in the appendix (M) . Approximately 50% of all the 
campuses of the State University and Colleges system and the University of 
California system responded to our questionnaire. Of those, 73.3% said that 
they did not have an administrative unit "whose function is to primarily 
serve Mexican-American or Chicano students." The same percentage indicated 

^McGuire memorandum of March 19, 1971 (Appendix E), see p. 2, 
2 

We were unable to obtain comparable longitudinal data for under- 
graduate and graduate Chicano populations for either the State University 
and Colleges system or the private colleges. 
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that their graduate schools did not have "curricular offerings that deal 
exclusively with the Mexican American or Chicano experience." 

The key questions and responses however, as with undergraduate in- 
stitutions, pertain to the .admissions .and financial aid policies established 
for Cliicano students. More than 86/,; of those responding indicated that they 
did not have "a stated policy with regard to the admission of Mexican- 
American or Chicano students," and 93% indicated that they did not have a 
spec f-'; sum or proportion of their financial aid resources reserved for 
these students. It would seem, on the basis of this sketchy data, that ad- 
missions procedures and financial aid procedures remain as they always have 
been in graduate education, highly personalized and traditional. 

In 1970 there were 49,788 graduate students in Cal ifornia public 
higher education.^ Of that total, only approximately 1,400 were Chicanos. 
This under-represLMitation at the graduate level has severe consequences 
since it results in a paucity of educated leaders for the Chicano popula- 
tion. For example, of the 22,356 physicians, dentists, and related pro- 
fessionals employed in Los Angeles County, only 1,309 are Spanish-surnamed/ 
Spanish-speaking, a figure representing less than 5% of the total. ^ Affir- " 
mative Action officers frequently told us r" the problem of finding "quali- 
fied" Chicanos with advanced degrees to work at the college campuses. High 
school administrators complain that there are not enough Chicano counselors 
to go around. 

Hhe figures for the State University and Colleges system were 
taken from the John M. Smart letter to Durward Long (Appendix G) and include 
"professional" schools. 

2 

Data are obtained from census information in an interview with Los 
Angeles County Regional Planning Commission, 
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The relative absence of Chicanos as graduate students in our col- 
leges and universities is the final stage in the vicious cycle of the edu- 
cational under-representation of Chicanos which is self-reinforcing." and not 
apt to change without tremendous effort on the part of policymakers. The 
first stage of the cycle begins in high school, where the Chicano student 
often suffers the "disadvantages" of speaking mixed Spanish-English, or 
English with a Spanish accent. It is continued in high school through the 
influence of peers "going nowhere" who often attempt to keep their friends 
from going on to college. The pressures of the family, their financial 
needs, the frequent parental desire to keep Chicanos near the home, and 
the cost of higher education also are part of this cycle discouraging the 
Chicano student from going on to college. And then, even if the desire to 
attend college develops, the Chicano student must often survive the depres- 
sing effects of ignorant counselors or college recruiters who just do not 
have the time to see them all individually. 

The cycle enters the next stage when those few Chicano students who 
do go on to college enter the white world of the average college campus. 
Computerized and bureaucratic admissions and enrollment are frustrating to 
any person, particularly one who doubts whether he belongs on a college cam- 
pus at all. Finally, there is the shortage of financial aic! and other 
student support services, all working to make the collegiate experience a 
negativ,:. one for Chicano students. 

It is little wonder that so few Chicano students enter graduate 
school. And yet, if we are to change the educational systems 'experienced 
by the Chicano prior to graduate school, if the Chicano community is to 
continue to advance educationally, then Chicanos with advanced degrees must 
be produced in ever greater numbers. The Chicano community needs highly 
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educated members of La Raza so that its self-advancement can continue to 
grow. However, if the past repeats itself, the Anglo-dominated institutions 
will continue to decide how many Chicanos will be educated, and how educated 
they will be. 



CHAPTER VII 



CONCLUSIONS 

The interest in the higher education of the California Chicano 
which was so evident in the late 1960s is declining, and the figures on 
reduced enrollment increases presented in the last chapter show the effects 
of this decline. In place of whatever positive interest and support in the 
education of Chicanos did exist five years ago, we now discover a major 
amount of administrative and faculty fatigue and hostility towards "minori- 
ties," This fatigue and hostility does not go unperceived. We were amazed 
at the number of Chicano students answering our questionnaireb who named 
specific faculty or administrators as "unsympathetic racists," 

Despite some improvements in the enrollment of Chicano scudents and 
the hiring of Chicano faculty and administrators, the current situation is 
one of gross under-representation of this population on car college campuses. 
Two conclusions presented in a July, 1972 study, make this point clear, ^ 

1, In the Fall of 1971, an estimated 144,000 Mexican Americans 
were undergraduates in Southwestern colleges. Although this 
represents a 14 percent increase over the previous fall, the 
figure would need to be increased by at least another 100,000 
to provide a number proportional to the college-age population, 

2, Southwestern colleges reported in estimated 1,500 Mexican- 
American full-time faculty members; this yields a ratio of one 
Mexican-American faculty member for every 100 Mexican-American 
'Students, 

The three systems of public higher education are, with few exceptions, 
not cooperating in a joint effort towards the education of Chicanos, We 

^College Entrance Examination Board Study, pp, 1 ff. 
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found a surprising lack of information at the offices of the chief admini- 
strators of each of the three systems regarding what the other t'Aj systems 
might be doing in Affirmative Action, Chicano student enrollment, and the 
like. Staff members in charge of Affirmative Action at these central of- 
fices, for example, seem too involved in their own administrative problems 
to consider the possibility of learning from the experiences of the other 
systems. 

Whatever the overall wisdom of the division by the California Master 
Plan for Higher Education intv-? three systems, we believe it has 
tended to contribute to isolationism between those systems. The small 
amount of inter-system cooperation in Chicano programs we did find, for 
example, an "East Los Angeles College consortium" has occurred at the initia- 
tive and administrative level of the individual campuses. Cooperation and 
even communication between the central offices of the chief administrators 
of the three systems hardly exists. It is as if each system were trying to 
perform its own functions and protect its own prerogatives to the exclusion 
of outside influence. One of the victims of this "cocoon mentality" is the 
Chicano student. 

Nowhere are the consequences of this isolationism as apparent as in 
the lack of coordination between EOP services for students who transfer from 
one system to another. As we have already noted, EOP has beer, the major 
"special program" resulting in increased numbers of Chicano stude. ts on cam- 
puses. In fact, the vast majority of all Chicano students at the University 
of California system are there via the EOP route. We have also discussed the 
importance of student support services such as counseling and tutoring which 
are available to students under this program. We were abla to summarize our 
discussion of EOP by noting that students in this- program have experienced a 
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highly respectable degree of academic success. Clearly, then, EOP financial 
and otiier support services are important to the collegiate success of many 
Chicano students. 

And yet, we were dismayed to discover that no one is sure what hap- 
pc-nii to LOP students when they leave, for example, the Community College 
system, and transfer to a four-year institution. In fact, until very recently 
no one has been very interested in what happens to them. Knowing what happens 
to these students is more than an exercise of idle curiosity. Consider the 
plight Gf a Chicano student who has enjoyed the benefits of EOP on a Community 
College campus, with substantial resultant academic success. When he trans- 
fers to a four-year institution, as likely as r.ot he will be ignored by the 
EOP activity on the recipient campus. If he is incorporated into the pro- 
gram, or given the opportunity to be so incorporated, it is tne result of 
the efforts of tiie EOP staff jnembers on the individual campuses, individuals 
who are often working under unreasonable demands. VJe wonder how difficult 
it would be for the three systems to develop an automated data bank on the 
academic history, special needs and support of their Chicano students that 
could be made available to the recipient institutions as tnese students 
transfer. 

We have in this report developed and discussed a rather long list of 
problems and conditions that affect the Chicano in California Higher Educa- 
tion. This list includes, among other thinsgs, the inadequacy of high school 
counseling regaruing college opportunities, the hostility and bureaucracy 
of college campuses and their Anglo faculty and students, the familial and 
economic pressures on the Chicano student, and the relative absence of 
Chicano faculty and staff. We do, however, believe that two major conditions 
are pre-eminent barriers to adequate representation of Chicanes in public 
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hislier education. These two conditions ?re admissions standards and pro- 
cedure:,, and adequate financial aid. All of the other problems pale in sig- 
nificance in comparison to these two barriers. 

Higher education is not free even at the Coiimunity Colleges. One 
study estimates that it costs a coimnuting student at least between $1,300.00 
and $1,500.00 a year to go to the typical Coimnunity College.^ W& believe 
this is low for California. It is clear that financial aid and admissions 
are directly related. Even in the open admissions situation at the Community 
College, access is clearly dependent on the ability to pay the cost of going 
to college. We have noted that the EOP efforts have been the major source 
of financial aid to Chicano students, with other financial aid activities, 
particularly in the form of various state scholarships, having some signifi- 
cance. We believe that the financial aid resources of EOP must be dramati- 
cally increased. If government is not willing to do this, then they have 
effectively closed the door to major increases cf Chicano students on college 
campuses. 

Admissions is a more complex problem, partly because It is a problem 
area which elicits a good deal of emotion from those defending the status 
quo. Because we fcelieve that existing admissions criteria are so irrelevant 
to measuring the acadeniic potential of Chicano students, we theoretically 
favor completely open admissions for Chicano students in all three systems. 
We do, however, suspect that this solution may not be acceptable to those 
in power. Therefore, we recommend the following program regarding the 
admission of Chlcanos into public higher education in this State, 

First, the traditional admlssivn standards of h-.gh school achieve- 
ment, aptitude tests, and the like, which are described in the Master Plan 

^College Entrance Examination Board Study, pp. 11 ff. 



and in the numerous admissions rules and regulations on the campuses should 
be completely eliminated with regard t-o Chicanos. In their place, the 
Coordinating Council should develop standards and procedures for measuring 
creativity, intellectual potential, and motivation in Chicanos with the ob- 
jective of predicting the possible success in college. These standards 
should be developed through further analysis of the significant character- 
istics of the successful EOP Chicano students, through conversations and 
interviews with EOP Chicano staff, and with capable Chicano high school 
counselors and teachers. These individuals have the greatest amount of ex- 
perience and knowledge, intuitive though it may be, with the procedures of 
recognizing collegiate potential among Chicanos. Once developed, these 
standards might be tested against the academic experiences of sample groups 
of Chicanos in college. Once validated, these standards should be uni- 
versally applied to Chicanos who apply at each and every campus of public 
higher education in the State. 

The application of new and culturally relevant standards for 
measuring academic poteni-ia'. among Chicanos will not have the needed conse- 
quences as long as the ;our-year college systems continue to restrict their 
definition of eiijlDle as to a certain "top" percentage of high school 
students. As we, and other educators, have repeatedly argued, there is 
often little relationship between high school and college success for the 
Chicano. Therefore we favor the following policy. Any Chicano student 
who applies to any institution of any of the three public systems, and who 
meets the new standards for gauging academic potential which we describe 
above as being developed by the Coordinating Council, ihaU be admitted to 
that institution. 
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As a general conclusion, and in spi;cific leference to this last 
rather "radical" recomiiiendation, we must mat-.e reference again to the complete 
inadequacy of information on Chicano students, faculty, staff, and programs. 
In this report, we have repeatedly called for the collection of new infor- 
mation and research. We have done it again with reference to the all- 
important matter of the admission of Chicanos to college. It goes without 
saying that the proposed study of new admissions criteria, as well as all 
the other research and data collection must be conducted with the maximum 
possible involvement of knowledgeable and experienced Chicanos. In this 
regard, it is most fitting to conclude this report by again referring to the 
complete inadequacy of the Master Plan with regard to Chicanos and higher 
education. The Master Plan has made the Coordinating Council responsible for 
data collection and research. The Master Plan also ignores the education of 
Chicanos. Dsta collection and research on Chicanos in the State's higher 
education systems, an important prelude to adequate programnatic planning 
in important areas such as admissions standards, has also been virtually ig- 
nored. This blindness regarding the educational potential and needs of 
Chicanos cannot and must not be continued. 



AVAILABLE LITERATURE ON CHICANOS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

A policy study of this type often benefits from a survey of literature 
analyzing and describing the various relevant policy areas. There is no sig- 
nificant body of literature concerned with Chicanos and higher education. Al- 
most all of the publications that do exist pertain to the Chicano and his pre- 
college education. Thus, a literature survey was of no help in this particular 
study or in understanding this particular subject. 

The reasons for this absence of literary analysis are multiple, but 
all relate to a simple reality. Until recently there have been few Chicanos 
^ who enjoyed the benefits of higher education. Thus, there were no Chicanos 

in higher education to study as a basis for any scholarly work. We hope that 
the increased numbers of Chicanos on our college and university campuses may 
lead to the development of literature concerning their education. 

The United States Office of Education has collected some information 
on Chicanos and college, but no significant publications have resulted from 
that data. A publication was issued in 1970 on the subject of The MInor Hy 
Student on Campus , but it does not concentrate on the problems of Chicanos, 
and is short on data. (See Item No. 2 on following bibliography.) 

It is sad but significant that we have to state that our current 
study foy the Joint Conmittee is probably as comprehensive and complete as any 
publication on this subject. Our bibliography also includes a list of other 
literature that we have found useful in understanding Chicanos and higher 
( education in California. We have undoubtedly ignored one or two articles or 

doctoral dissertations on the subject, and for this we apologize. We did, 
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howcvor, ronfinu our bcliuf LhaL Uumt ih'lilLK: ov no liLoralure dVdildhIo 
on the subject by asking five college professoi-s in education and Chicano 
Studies the following question: "What major publications, articles, or books 
are available on the Chicano and higher education?" The responses were almost 
identical from all five. "There is virtually nothing around, and certainly 
little of real value." 
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ACCESS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 



St.it.TiM-nt to thf Joint Committee on the Master Plan 
f(.;r Higher Education 

present«»d by 

MORGAN ODELL 
for 

THE ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

May 3, 1972 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Joint Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to express our ^de^vs on Access to 
Higher Education. 

I. Whom should postsecondary education be for? 
Universal equality of access -- 

Given the comprehensive postsecondary education resources 
available to Californians, v,e should indicate to our young people and their 
parents that v,e believe that students should have the opportunity to pursue 
education as far as they wish, according to their o.wn ability, motivation 
and educational needs. At the same time we also should indicate that in 
some fields of stu. , mostly at the graduate and professional level (medicine, 
currently), there may .not be enough spaces for all qualified and interested 
students because resources for high cost programs are likely to be limited.- 
Universal equality of access does not mean that all students should have 
equal access to the University of California, the State University and Colleges, 
the community colleges, or to every independent institution. It should be our 
objective to provide sufficient access so that each individual student will have 
an opportunity to attend the type of institution that best matches his qualifications 
. and educational goals and needs; lack of financial resources should not be a 
determining factor in deciding access. 

The independent institutions of the State provide a considerable range 
of variety in admissions requirements, educational programs and style of • 
campus life, as do the institutions in the public sector. Student counseUng 
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and Htudent decisions in .selecting a college should give consideration to 
the variety of choices available to each individual. Our objective should 
be to enable each student to enroll in the type of institution best suited to 
him, according to his own motivation. If we find a shortage of spaces in 
any particular type of institution than the State and the appropriate segments 
should take steps to increase available spaces. 

Equality of access does not mean that every institution, whether 
public or private, should have the same admissions requirements or should 
do the same things for all students. Each segment of the public sector 
should establish its admissions requirements in terms of fche nature of its 
academic programs and it^^ educational objectives ; each independent institution 
is and must remain free to do the same. It would seem, for example, that 
the high admissions requirements of the Univt^rsity of California are essential 
if it is to perforrrx its appropriate educational functions. The independent 
institutions strongly support differentiation of admissions requirements in 
the public sector.just as they support differentiation of educational functions. 

Who are the people who do not have access? We do not b«iieve that anyor.e 
now has a satisfactory answer to this question. We urge that an effort be 
n^Ade to deal with this subject befor-j the Joint Commiitee completes its study. 

II. Adequate facilities 

It appears that existing physical facilities may be adequate or 
close to it but without more information we can not be as certain that the ■ 
educational programs offered are or will be adequate to meet student needs 
and desires. In other words, ifstudent choice were not limited by what is 
available or by student financial ability, we might now have a rather different 
pattern of educational programs across the State. 

III. Adequate mechanisms for information 

The means of disseminating information about higher education 
in California can no doubt be improved. Oui' basic procedures seem adequate 
but there appears to be universal agreement that high school counselors 
Bhould have more time and knowledge to do an effective job in advising students. 

IV. Concern of state policy with providing access to all forms of posf 
secondary education and to Independent Higher Education 

The answer to Doth parts of this question is clearly "Yes. " 
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V. WluMi should odvu-ation ho tnadr available * 

Wo should dovrlop as much flexibility as p(issibl(» in both public 
and private institution^?. It seems reasonably clear that both individual 
preferences and societal demands arc changing, but it is much less clear 
whether they are changing to some new stable arrangement or whether we 
are in for considerable flux for some years to come. We think this is no 
time to lock higher education into a definitive pattern, and, therefore, we 
believe that the answers to questions. A, B, C, and D under this heading 
should go in the direction of greater flexibility for both institutions and 
individuals, 

VI» Business and Labor assistance to th'^ir employees 
Yes. 

VIL Relationship between access and quality education 

The answer to this question depends somewhat on the definition 
of "quality. " Traditionally we have tended to equate "quality" with higher 
levels of academic achievement, higher degrees, more rigorous admission 
and graduation standards, etc. Bvit quality only can exist when there is a 
good match of student and institution. We need to recognize that a distinguishe 
liberal arts college may not mean "quality" for a student whose aspirations, 
talents and interests suggest technical training. A community college 
emphasizing such programs would represent higher quality for th^t student. 
If quality is thought of in these terms there is no conflict between access 
and quality education. There is no way nor should there be a way in which 
every Californian can have equality of access to a particular institution in 
this State. At the -same time every educational program in every institution 
should develop and maintain its own quality. In that sense there is equality ^ 
of quality. 

VIII. How can policies reflect decision to provide limited or universal . 
access? 

We are talking about universal access to the particular segment"^ 
or type of individual college for which a student is bent siuited. We must try 
to make provisions that will assure that no .student is forced to choose lu£' 
college or university or choose no college at ail on financial grounds. Ideally, 
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we .should have a student aid program of sufficient scope and flexibility 
so that each student will have equality of access to the kind of institution 
best for him. 

IX. Public segment admissions standards 

We believe it would be feasible and perhaps desirable for 
individual public institutions to have greater flexibility in admissions 
standards. 

X. Post- secondary mix 

The post- secondary system as a whole should reflect closely 
the various characteristics of thc^citizens of the State. . 

Thank you again for the chance to meet with, your committee. 
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SOURCES OF PRIMARY INFORMATION FOR THIS REPORT 
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HIGH SCHOOLS ASKED TO MAIL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES : 

Located in the following Aroas: 1. A?.usa 

if. Bakorsfield 

3. Chi no 

4. Lincoln Heights 

5. Oxnard 

6. San Jose 

High schools were selected which had a large number of Chicane 
students. We also selected them so as to get campuses from various parts 
of the State, and from communities with varying degrees of urban and rural 
characteristics. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ASKED TO MAIL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES : 

/ 

1. University System: 1. Berkeley 

2. Santa Barbara 

2. State University and Colleges System: 

1 . Fresno 

2. Long Beach 

3. Conimunity Colleges: 1. East Los Angeles 

2. Sacramento 

3. Ventura 

Colleges and universities were selected so as to get institutions 
from all three systems of public higher education and campuses from various 
sections of the State. 



METHODOLOGICAL COMMENTS : 

We were unable to discover any central lists of Spanish-surnamed 
high school or college students. The resources available for this study 
make it impossible to compile such lists by contacting each and every 
public high school, college and university in the State. Selecting insti- 
tutions in the manner described above seemed the second best alternative. 
Since students receiving the mailer were in no way a representative sample 
of the total universe of Spanish-surnamed students, we do not, of course, 
claim any quantifiable level of precision for the results. The results of 
these questionnaires are suggestive, illustrative, and often very creative. 
They are not, however, scientifically general izable to the Stater's popula- 
tion of Spanish-surnamed students at these grade levels. 
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SITE VISITATIONS : 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 1. Berkeley 

2. East Los, Angeles 

3. Fresno 

4. Long Beach 

5. Sacramento 

6. San Diego 

7. Santa Barbara 

8. Ventura 

HIGH SCHOOLS: ]. Azusa 

2. Chino 

3. Pomona 

4. West Sacramento 

Our selection of these campuses for. site visitations was based on 
epproximately the same considerations as those used in the selection of 
campuses for the mailer to students. We wanted to guarantee that we made 
use of campuses from various sections of the State, that each of the cam- 
puses had a sigmficant number of Chicano students, and that all three sys- 
tems of public higher education were represented. 



STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION : 



Stat, np^artmpnt nf ?H ^^JV^^s^t^ ^^^h personnel from the California 
btate Department of Education occurred during the entire duration of this 
study and included Department personnel from their sections on Counseling, 
vocational Education, Legislative Liaison, and Bilingual-Bi cultural Programs, 



INTERVI EWS WITH TOP ADMINISTRATORS IN THREE SYSTEMS OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 

in.i H A ^-^^^ interviews were non-structured and in-depth interviews. They 
included vice presidents, vice chancellors, EOP coordinators, research and 
data specialists, affirmative action officials, admissions officials, and 
others concerned with minority students and special programs. 

« 

t 

In addition to what has already been mentioned (See page 34) about 
the purposes and consequences of these visits, it is important to further 
qualify their nature and the extent of the benefit the visits provided toward 
a better understanding of Chicanos in public higher education. First, it 
must be clear that the authors do not consider these visits a statistical 
sample. Second, and equally as important, the various campuses that were 
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visited followed a letter from the chairman of the joint sub-cominittee. A 
liaison was appointed by the chancellor or president of the college or uni- 
versity to assist us in our activity. In each instance the individual 
involved was very cooperative and fair (in the sense that there was no 
deliberate "stacking" of the meetings). However, such an approach does in 
no way lend itself to objectivity. Following in this vein it must also be 
recalled that in nearly every instance the "structured" portion of the 
discussions was restricted to groups although a number of people were spoken 
to individually. In each case people were led to believe that a degree of 
confidence was involved in the discussion. While it appears to be true that 
the overwhelming majority of people spoken to were not concerned about the 
anonymity of their statements, it is also true that it is our belief that 
they would not have been quite so frank had we suggested that their state- 
ments were for the record. 

The single most dramatic aspect to the visits and the one thing 
that stood as the most often repeated was the propensity of the people on 
campus to try to get information about Chicanos and about local difficulties 
from the interviewer. For example, in one instance, the students spoken to 
initially manifested a degree of belligerence which became or transformed 
into hope that we (as representatives of the State) might be able to help 
them cope with their situation which they perceived as being one in which 
they were able to receive little or no response from the administration J 

Hhis incident which occurred at UC San Diego might be of interest 
to the reader. The attitude of the several students spoken co was one of 
profound pessimism. Their initial response was one of grim distrus'c. They 
felt no one had listened to them and the people with whom they had dealt, 
had dealt with them with duplicity. After a period of discussion, they 
began to openly express their views that the university had reneged on its 
commitment or promise that the governance of the school involved their 
participation. They were disillusioned and bitter people who asserted 
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In sharp contrast with this, some of the adniinistrators felt that 
they had a precise perspective on what the Chicano students "needed." Their 
apparent ignorance of the profundity of the dejection among the students was 
disheartening. This is not to suggest that people were not aware of many of 
the problems but rather to represent their view that most of the student's 
problems could be solved if the students would concentrate on their studies, 
and worry less about the operation of the institution. 

The students in this instance expressed a sense of desperation and 
the people who were working in the institution expressed frustration. If 
funds were available, the students' needs could be met, suggested the admini- 
strators, but the student perspective was that what was needed was more 
honesty and integrity in relation to the students. 

On another campus, the most impressive feeling was that people in 
the discussion group felt subdued and somewhat reluctant about participating. 
One person abruptly said that what was needed was MONEY in a very loud and 
dramatic voice. After some verbal meandering people began to perk up and 
began to talk enthusiastically about problems and potential solutions. The 
conversation became lively in spite of the many questions directed toward 
the interviewer. After the meeting broke lip, several of the participants 
stopped to express their gratitude about the opportunity to discuss the 

that they were being treated with contempt and disdain. They also felt that 
their experience was a classical example of the extremes that the institu- 
tion was willing to go to minimize the relevance of the institution to 
Lhicanos. At the time of the meeting they were in the process of consider- 
ing a mass walk-out or withdrawal of all of the Chicano students. If such 
a move was agreed upon, they asserted, they would have the support of 
nearly all of the Chicano students on campus. The question at hand was 
whether or not such a move was in the best interests of all of the Chicano 
students involved and not whether or not they would have support from 
Chicano students for such a move. 
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problems. They asserted that on their campus (Fresno State) such discussions 
were not encouraged. They expressed the feeling that too often Chicanos 
or hiinorities were treated as outcasts and as not being an appropriate topic 
for discussion. It was something of a strange experience to be seen as a 
person who was helping people rather than one who was simply investigating 
what was happening. 

U.C. Berkeley and Sacramento City College were notable exceptions 
in terms of the tone of the visitations. On both of these campuses the 
people spoken to were primarily Chicanos and the topics for discussion 
focused on what the institutions still needed to do (e.g., more recruitment, 
counseling, financial aid, etc.). The feeling that they strongly expressed 
was that while there has been progress and while some real effort has been 
made to accommodate Chicanos by some people, there still remains a good deal 
to be done and there is too much foot-dragging on some issues. What most 
needs to be done (besides some more effort in areas already mentioned), ac- 
cording to most of the Chicanos spoken to on all the campuses), is a more 
sincere effort to recruit and maintain Chicano graduate students and a more 
sincere effort to hire Chicanos at the professional level. In no instance 
did people infer that any of these activities approximated a panacea but they 
did express the view that until there was more aggressive activity in these 
areas there would still be cause to believe the institutions were in the 
business of excluding Chicanos from equal opportunity. 

Certainly the most consistent and the most disappointing thing about 
the visits was the manifest ignorance about Chicanos. It was even more dis- 
appointing in view of the apparent fact that most of the people sincerely 
wanted to have more information so they could deal more effectively with 
Chicano students. There really was only one person who expressed a degree 
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of hostility with the indirect assertion (via questions) that all of the 
difficulties faced by Chicanos was a consequence of their (Chicano's) own 
doing. What is evident is that on many campuses there is precious little 
communication between Chicanos and the rest of "".he campus community. That 
so many of the "interviews" were turned into lectures may also indicate 
that a third party is necessary to lay the foundation for effective conmuni- 
cations. 
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COUNCIL REPORT 71-5 
April 1971 

COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



(This report in its entirety is available at source, 
II and is known as 

Educational Opportunity Programs in California Public Higher Education 

1969-70" 

through the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
Sacremento, California.) 
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SOME GENERAL COMMLNTS ON COUNCIL RLPORr 71-5, 
COORDINATiNG COUNCIL FOR HIGHER EDUCATION REPORT ON EOP, APRIL 1971 

Of the many documents, reports, books and articles that we have 
perused for our report. Educational Opportunity Programs 1969-70 is one of 
the most, if not the most, significant. We strongly recommend that this 
Council Report 71-5 be read in its entirety. It includes summaries of a 
number of reports on EOP and some very perceptive analyses and recommenda- 
tions. In this Appendix C we will review or reiterate some of the parts of 
the report that appeared as being of particular significance to us. 

The second paragraph of the Introduction is suggestive of some of 
the problems that EOP has faced. There have been too many "studies" of EOP 
by too many people; so much so that valuable time, energy, and resources are 
exhausted to satisfy the many requests for data. We concur with this view 
and feel that efficiency demands that a reporting procedure be established 
by the CCHE. This reporting procedure must be such that there results a 
sufficient amount of relevant data for annual reports and sufficient data to 
satisfy the needs of other researchers. Given one reporting procedure the 
EOF personnel can allocate their time and resources in a way that optimizes 
the cost-benefit ratio for this activity. 

Clearly EOP has and will likely continue to undergo considerably 
closer monitoring than "regular" campus programs or activities. Without 
entering into the whys and wherefores of this we can conclude, as was done 
in the CCHE Report (p. I-l), that this constant series of investigations 
only serves to: 
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. . . create or emphasize the "differentness" of EOP students, 
and to develop fears on the part of many that their programs- 
and their very existence as college students-are at best 
grudgingly supported by the government and the educational 
esublishment, and that excuses are constantly being sought to 
summarily eliminate EOP. y uy lu 

The concluding paragraph of the introduction also makes a point that 
should be kept in mind by all of those individuals who are persistently sus- 
picious of the programs : 

It should be emphasized, however, that based on the many 
reports of investigations that have so far been conducted by 
State agencies and others, and on council staff observations 
during the course of this study, it appears that EOP should be 
strongly supported-on the basis of current segmental requests 
-as a statewide program which has provided economically and 
educationally disadvantaged people in every sector of the State 
tha so Id hope that, at last, they may look forward to freeing 
themselves of the odious poverty-welfare chain that has encircled 
the ghettos, barrios, and. reservations of minorities and disad- 
vantaged ror far too long. 

This Council Report 71-5 makes a clear case for the positive role 
that EOP plays within California's systems of public higher education both 
by its own observations and in the review of other studies. If public 
higher education in California is to serve the entire coimunity of the 
State it must begin to give vigorous support to EOP and curtail the constant 
peering over the shoulder of the programs. 
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XAVIER DEL BUONO» ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
AND DIRECTOR OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

to 

JIM NELSON 
COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

State of California, Department of Education 

August 30, 1972 
Subject: Questionnaire Sponsored by the 
Joint Coirmittee on the 
Master Plan for Higher Education 
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PRESIEBW HITCH 
"VICE PRESIDS^^raS 
CHANCELLORS: 



The attached schedules summarize the results of the Pall 1970 Ethnic 
Survey and provide corrparative data for previous yeart! You .^IrJecall 
^hat the procedure for obtaining the data is for students to c^lete 
V T^^Z ^"^^y ^^i"cl^ded in the registration packet. date 
rfr', ^.^,^5? fttached summaries confonn to the definitions required 
oy cne Civil Rights Conpliance Report and, thus, in some instance^S 
not conpletely coincide vdth individual cimpus reports. '^''^''^^ 

^e interpretation and evaluation of the data will undoubtedly vary 
depenu.u.g on the point of view of the reader. In general, however it 
can be noted that the University continues to make WessTS^jL 
the ethnic balance of its student population. :unprovano 

Riverside and Santa Cruz) have slight declines in 
?he 2"?""%'^'-°"^ "^'-^^ experienced a nSlericai^oss 

Sre tette?"r^^f iSv?^^ ""^^"""^ ^^P^' particularly Black students, 
Sa? ^ IZ "^^-^^^^ y^^- ^^"^^ "o*ed, however. 
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STATEMENT TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE MASTER PLAN FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 



"Give a nigger an inch, and he will take an ell. A nigger should 
know «^ thing but to obey his master — to do as he is told. Learning 

wo\.u.d spoil the best nigger in the world it would forever unfit 

m to be a slave. He would at once become unmanageable, and of no 
v-alue to his n:aster. As to himself, it could do him no good, but 
a great deal of harm. It would make him discontented and unhappy."! 

So spoke Frederick Do.iglass' master, in admonishing his* wife to 
cease further instruction of the young Douglass. Tna contemporary 
educational pictxire for Blacks in the United Statf-s is in many ways 
much as it was in the time of Frederick Douglass o Today the theme 
IS no longer not to educate but to mis-educate and to under-cducate 
the Black masses in order to effectively prevent the growth and the 
further development of Black av/areness. The historical acceptance 
by whites of the concept that Blacks lack the intellectual ' 
capacity to learn and that the involvement of Blacks in educational 
pursuits automatically leadr- co failure and frustration stiil 
remains today. The blatant manifestations of this assuniption has 
served two purposes: (1) It has made Blacks themselves believe 
that they should not pursue the goals of higher education and (2) i-: 
has served to reinforce the belief of whites that Blacks shouDd not 
be concerned with formal education but rather concentrate on menial 
endeavors. Taken in combination, these assumptions have contributed 
greatly to the inordinate absenteeism of Blacks in higher education. 

In the nation as a whole. Black students are not obtaining an equal 
opportunity for higher education. Research indicates that Black 
students are not likely to: 

-graduate from high school 
-be eligible for college 

-come from families that c^an help finance a college student's 

education 
-receive advice to attend college 
-plan for college 

-think of themselves as having college potential 

In California, a state often cited as a model for public higher 
education. Black students fare no better. The statistics concerning 
the participation of Black students in the higher educatiicn process 

<^his state can only be viewed as confirmation of the state's 
"hidden agenda" to keep Blacks barefoot and pregnant with illiteracy, 
frustration and aborted goal^. Though Blacks represent 12.5% of the 
total population of the State of California, they represent only 
7.3% of the students enrolled in the senior class in the Pall of 1971. 



ERIC 



Douglass^ Frederick, The Narrative of theLif e of Frederick Doug'lass- - 
Ari American Slave , Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1968 
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In tae public,-, tax-supported iiistituLxons of higher eaucatiou xix uuj.s 
s-cate. Black students represent the following percentages: 

-3.6% at the University of California 
-4.8% at the State University ^nd Colleges • 
~8.4% at the C^liforniA Coiranunity Colleges 

By contrast, whites represent 67% of the state population but 76.9% of 
the senior class in California High Schools. More importantly, they 
are represented in a disproportionate degree in the public higher 
e'.:^afcj;on system: 

-85.2% at the University of California 
-83.9% at the State University and Colleges 
-77.9% at the Community Colleges 

Given these statistics, several issues become immediately clear. The 
most critical is that Black students are not surviving in high school 
long e ^ough to attain a diploma. Many become victims of the racist 
educational system, perpetuated by the graduates of the California 
system of public higher education who enter our schools under the guise 
of teaching but who serve only to maim and sabotage the great potential 
for grov/th of our Black students. Black students become the victims 
of a vicious cycle: Mis-educated by the graduates of the institutions 
their parents tax dollars support and rendered unable, by the inadequacy 
of this ouucation.. to entex these institutions. Students who make it 
through in spite of the system or via the poorly funded exception vehicles 
open to them, find themselves once again exposed to a staff- of 
administrators, and faculty that is almost exclusively white. 

At the University of California Blacks represent .02% of the profes- 
sional staff but nearly 1/3 of the service workers and laborers. In 
1970 at tne State University and Colleges Blacks represented ,02% of 
the instructional faculty and nearly 8% of the custodial, clerical _ 
and sub-professional staff. At the California Community Colleges in 1970, 
Blacks represent 5*5% of the total work force but only .03% of the ad- 
ministrative, teaching and certificated staff. 

We present these statistics to the Joint Committee to support our 
contention thcxc the system of higher education in California has 
sy-.tematically excluded Blacks from participation in the educational 
process in this state. We believe that it is the legitimate function 
of this Committee to investigate the educational crimes being 
perpetuated on our students from the dc,y they enter ■ kindergarten; 
we further believe that the Joint Coitmiittee must use its legislai,ive 
pov/er to effect the necessary changes in ihe California educational 
system to create a system of equal opportunity for all students. 

in keeping with these assumptions we wish to make several recommenda- 
tions to the Joint Committee on the revision of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education. 

I, Our initial premise is that changes in any system must begin 
at the roots of that system. The source of power, and there- 
fore the potential to make change, is not resident with the 
administrators of our public institutions, as you would 
have us believe; rather it rests with those who make the policy 
for these institutions— the Boards of Regents, the Trustees 
and the Board of Governors. These are the gatekeepers witA 
- - -- - the -power- -to- -deci de^ who- wi3.1. -not, .be. -educated.. I_t xa our 
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contention that the men who govern public higher education in 
California do not differ significatly in basic characteristics 
and attitude about education from the national characteristics 
of Trustees. A study done by Educational Testing Service in 
19692 surveyed 10,000 trustees of 536 colleges and universities^ 
The study concluded that the typical trustee is white, male, 
protestant, between 50 and 60 years old, with a median income 
of $30,0 00 to $50,000 per year. The majority of trustees 
are moderate Republicans. They almost unanimously believe 
that education is a privilege , not a right . The majority of 
trustees are not selected because of a major concern with " 
education but because they are able to enhance to financial 
situation of the institution they represent. 

Blacks have no significant representation in this policy 
making group at any level, including loc^l Boards of Educationo 
our first recoimnendation is that the governxng boards of 
public institutions in California be reconstituted so that , 
* on every level, they are representative of the population of 
this state . 

II. Recognizing that great numbers .of Black students never get 

out of secondary schools in California, we recommend that the 
Stg.ce Board of Education assume as its major p'riori'ties the 
following concerns ; " ' 

A. Mandated provisions in every elementary and secondary 
school in California for parents to participate in the 
development and execution of policy for the schools which 
educate their children; 

B. A total revision of the Guidance and Counseling system in 
elementary and secondary schools in California, including 
an evaluation of the testing procedures utilized to place 
students in curriculum tracks and including a comprehensive 
college, career, academic and personal counseling 
program in every high school in the state; 

Cc A comprehensive investigation of the issue of school 
financing and a public report of the findings; 

The development of a Master Plan for elementary and 
secondary education which has as its ultimate goals 
equal educational opportunity for all students in the 
state . 

Ill, To create real opportunity for participation in higher educa- 
tion in California v/e recommend that the public sector of 
higher education assume as its highest priorities the 
following concerns ; 



2fl-^- uness, Rodney T., College and U niversity Trustees , Their Back- 
()rounds , Roles and Educational A ttitudes , Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, 19 69. 
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The development of new admissions patterns that would 
broaden the opportunity for equal access to higher educa- 
tion. This could be accomplished by making the following 
changes in the eligibility criteria: 

-the University of California should admit the top 
20% of high school graduates; the state university and 
colleges the next 30% and the junior colleges the 
bottom 50%. 

-the current commitment to a 40-60 lower division/upper 
division student population should be reversed to facilitat 
the admission of minority /poor students initially to 
four year institutions. 

-the exception quotas for educationally and economically 
disadvantaged minority/low income students should be 
expanded to 10% of admitted students and should be a 
general exception percentage rather than a specific 
freshman vs. transfer ratio. We perceive the exception 
vehicle not as a substitute for a regular admissions 
procedure but rather as a means by which to illustrate 
that the existing admissions criteria have little 
validity in assessing the academic capability of students 
who are not white and/or affluent. The ability of students 
in the EOP program, who generally represent the lower 
half of their high school class, to survive in competi- 
tion with the top third of California graduates clearly 
illustrates that the criteria currently used to predict 
college success are not valid. New criteria must be 
developed. 

-it must be recognized that the junior colleges, in order 
to meet the neectS of the population they are designed to 
serve, must be able to provide adequate services and 
financial aid to its students. The chronic lack of 
financial support for poor students at the junior colleges 
have created high drop--out rates as students have found 
that they could not support the costs of this free 
education. 

-finally, it must be recognized that public education in 
California is not free. The U. S. Office of Education 
report of the 1971-72 requests from California Institutions 
for federal financial assistance indicates the following 
current total costs of attending California public 
institutions: 

California Community Colleges $1,737 
State Univeristy and Colleges 2,384 
University of California 2,587 

Given the cost of public higher education, it is critical 
that the issue of financing higher education be thoroughly 
investigated. 
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In conclusion, we wish to again state that Blacks 'have been system- 
atically denied the right to higher educational opportunity through 
inadequate preparation in the lower grades and subsequent denial of 
admission to the State University and College system. They are denied 
admission on the premise that they do not meet established criteria 
and/or lack basic "entry skills." 

Black people have the right and are entitled to equal educational 
opportunity as are other citizens of this state. A portion of state 
r<ad federal dollars used in support of higher education is contributed 
jy Black people, these contributions entitle them to, and in part 
justify, their perusal of advanced study at institutions of higher 
education since they do help to support these institutions. 

As citizens of this country, residents of this state and taxpayers in 
support of its educational institutions. Black people have a legal 
and moral right to advanced studies in all instiutions of higher 
education in the State of California. There is no valid justification 
for denying Black people higher educational opportunity and the 
subsequent potential for advancement. 

e 

Signed: Dr. Kenneth So Washington 

Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Mrs. Marguerite J. Archie 
Associate Dean, Academic Programs 
California State Colleges 

Mr. Ralph Dawson 

Director, Educational Opportunity Program 
California State College, Los Angeles 

Mr. Timothy Knowles, Associate Dean • ' 

Recruiting Services 

University of California, Irvine 

Mr. J . C . Womack , Director 
Educational Opportunity Program 
University of California, Riverside 

Representing: 

California Association of Afro-American Educators 

Black Education Commission, L. A. City Schools 

Black Caucus of California Personnel and Guidance Association 

Black Educators of Los Angeles 



May 3, 1972 
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STATISTICS RE: MINORITIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION— STATE OF CALIFORNIA 1970-71 



Minority Population Representation in CaTiforriia 



16.0% Chicano 

12.5% Black 

2.5% Asian 

1.3% Indian 



Senior Class Statistics 



Fall 1971 - Grade- 12 



Fair 19 70- - Grade^ 12 



Indians 


1,120 


.4% 


914 


.3% 


Black 


21,481 


7.3% 


19,802 


7.0% 


Oriental 


7,236 


2.5% 


6,750 


2.4% 


Chicano 


35,766 


12.1% 


32,186 


11.4% 


Other non-white 


2,518 


.9% 


1,752 


1.6% 


Other white 


226,697 


76.9% 


220,853 


78.2% 


Total 


294,818 




282,259 





Spring 1971 total — 247,999 



Minority Population in' College' in Calif orriia 



1970-71 U.C. 
1970-71 State 
1970-71 Private 
1970-71 J.C. 



EOP' 



5,221 
8,428 
(AICCU) 



Total 11,286 Total Population 76,133 
24,589 152,777 

117,400 

75,287 339,991 



Ethnic Breakdown o'f Minorities' i'ri Colle'g'e' in 'CaTi'f orriia 

1970-71 1969 (Day Students) 

University* State Colleges^ Private Community Colleges {x} 



Black 


3.6% 


7,317 


4.8% 


5% 


28,599 


8.4% 


Chicano 


3.2% 


8,248 


5.4% 


3% 


26.817 


7.9% 


Asian 


7.3% 


7,562 


5.0% 


3% 


11,474 


3.4% 


Indian 


0.6% 


1,462 


1.0% 


0.2% 


4,115 


1.2% 


Caucasian 


85.2% 


128,188 


83.9% 


88% 


264,704 


77.9% 


Other 














non-whites 
Total minority 










■ 4,282 
75,287 


1.3% 
22.1% 



* Office of the President^ University of California 1-12-72 

€?IIEW Compliance Report^ California State University & Colleges^ 1971 

(xj Off ice of the Chancellor^ California Community Colleges^ May 1^ 1972 
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EMPLOYMENT SURVEY " 1970 



The California State University and Colleges 

Total Male Female 



Total No. Employees 
Number of Minorities 
Black 
Asian 

Otiier non-white 
.axi c an-Amer i can 
Caucasian 



23,513 
2,952 
1,120 
610 
404 
818 
20,561 



15,068 
1,984 
746 
368 
325 
545 

13,084 



8,445 
968. 
374 
242 
79 
273 

7,477 



Instructional Faculty 11,800 9,505 2,295 

Minority 1,054 830 224 

Black 274 197 77 

Asian 338 275 63 

Other non-white 193 155 38 

Mexican-American 249 203 46 

Caucasian 10,746 8,675 2,071 



Professional/Administrative 13, 368 



Minority 

Black 

Asian 

Other non-white 
Mexican- American 
Caucasian 



1,168 
319 
380 
200 
269 
12,200 



10,500. 
903 
228 
294 
161 
220 
9,597 



2,868 
265 
91 
86 
. 39 
49 
2,603 



All Other Occupations 10,145 4,568 5,577 
(Clerical, trades, 
crafts, custodial, 
etc. ) 

Minority 1,784 1,081 703 

Black 801 518 283 

Asian 230 74 156 

Other non-white 204 164 40 

Mexican-American 549 325 224 

Caucasian 8,361 3,4 87 4,874 



Supervisors 1,901 1,163 738 

Minority 160 104 56 

Black 85 67 18 

Asian 38 14 . 24 

Other non-white 13 9 3 

Mexican-American 24 14 10 

Caucasian . 1,741 1,059 697 

Source: Employment Survey, Office of the Chancellor, California 

State Uniyerj3ity_an^.^^^ report 
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EMPLOYMENT SURVEY - PALL, 1970 . 
California Conununity Colleges 

Total Number Admin. Certified Classified 

Mexican-American, 1,807 ( 4.9%) 33 787 • aan 

^if^^ , 2.^)57 ( 5.5%) — 30 m riff- 

Or^Pr.cals 565 ( 1.5%) 5 375 185 

Indians , 74 ( 0.2%) 2 42 30 

.Cher non-white 141 (0.4%) -0 68 73 

Caucasian 32,573 (87.5%) 968.5 22,436 9,168.5 

l?^^^.^ 37,217 1,048.5 24,555 11,613 

Minority 12.5% 7.6% R.^a ^1 



Source: j^^^J^^Jp^^^theChancellor , The California Community Colleges, 



University Wide Employment Data, April 1971 



Office/Managers 

Professionals 

Technicians 

Office/Clerical 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Service Workers 



Males 


Black 


2,341 


82 


27,680 


568 


7,099 


448 


6,948 


673 


2,618 


54 


1,054 


92 


1,840 


185 


3,425 


1,032 



Pemales 

466 
9,880 
2,694 
17,199 
83 
99 
780 
1,826 



Black Females 

n:5 

326 
504 
1,682 
1 
6 
99 
912 



Source; 



EEO - University Wide Employment Data, April 1971 report 
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JOHN M. SMART 
Associate Dean» Academic Planning 
The California State Colleges 

to 

DR. DURWARD LONG, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

December 16, 1971 



Subject: Ethnic Group Identification 
for California State College Students 




^^ ^s^^\i^ The Oa lifornia State Collegej_ 



5670 wilSHIRE B5uLEVARD'i\oS ANGELESrCAllFORNlA"9<»36 



APPENDIX 6-1 



Olfke The Chancellor 



December 16, 1971 



Dr. Durward Long, Associate Director 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
1020-12th Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 

P-!ar Durward: 

You have asked for data concerning the ethnic group identification 
for California State College students. Attached are data taken from 
the most recent compliance report to the Department of Health, 
Education an<f Welfare. The figures shown are for fall 1970 and 
represent full-time students — those taking 12 or more units. With 
any survey of this kind, there is a modest discrepancy when comparing 
the final official enrollment figures of 166,876 full-time students 
with the total in the HEW survey of 172,162. However, the percentage 
distribution should be representative of the total full-time student 
population. It should be noted that the survey does not include 
part-time students. I would suppose that inclusion of part-time 
attendees might increase the percentage of minority students. 

For comparison purposes, I am enclosing a copy of a chart included 
in Council Report -1034 which presents 1967 summary data for the 
State Colleges as well as the other systems. 

As I understand it, HEW did not request a survey for fall 1971, and 
thus we have no fully up-to-date comprehensive systemwide data on • 
hand. If you have any questions, give me a call. 




Sincere ly. 



JMS:hf 
Attachments 

cc: Dr. Lee Kerschner 



John M. Smart 
Associate Dean 
Academic Planning 



ERIC 



Dr. Edward Credell 
Mr. Robert Bess 
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I SYSTEM. 
! 

{ University of 
California 

All students^ 

t 

Freshmen^ 

* 

California State 
Colleges 

All students'^ 

Freshmen^ 



APPENDIX G^2 



TABLE II-l 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION, CALIFORNIA 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS 
1967-68 

MEX-AM NEGRO AMER.IND. ORIENTAL WHITE OTHER 



1.57 
N/A 



2.08 0.24 
1.5 o.i 



0.82 
6.7 . 



N/A 
90.6 



2.9 

N/A 



2.9 



0.6 



0.7 
0.3 



.3.4, 
3.6 



Junior Colleges 

All studeucs^ 8.0 

Private Colleges 
& Universities 

All students^ N/A 

FreyhmenS N/A 



California Public 
Schools^ 14.3 



6.1 



.1 



2.8 



82.3 



2.8 N/A 
3.1 0.3 



8.4 



.3 



N/A 
4.1 

2.2 



91.1 
90.6 

74.2 



1.0 



N/A 90.1 
94.4 1.2 



.7 



6.1 
1.9 

.7 



^Office of Analytical Studies, University of California. Survey of 
fall 1968 enrollment. 

bACE, Office of Research. N = 9,604, fall 1967, Freshmen. 

^Based upon student self-reporting for H.E.W. Civil Rights Compliance 
Report:, fall 1968. 

'^ACl-, Office of Research, N = 1,627. 

^Bureau of Intergroup Relations, State Department of Education, fall 1966 
data show some changes: Hex. -Am. » 7.7; Negro = 5.6; Amer., Ind. « .1; 
Oriental = 2.6; Other and White « 83.1. 

^1967 U. S. Office of Civil Rights Survey, N « 50,314, 27 institutions 
reporting. 

8ACE, Office of Research, N » 3,140. _ 

^Buraau of Intergroup Relatioriii. 
*0.8 "other" and 7.8 Foreign. 



APPENDIX G-3 



SYSTEMWIDE ENROLLMENTS 



STUOgnT ENROuL'MENT OATA (rALL TERM) 



ANr..vr.a AL*. cu^sTioNS. ir THEne are no persons in the inoicatco 

Gl<Ou«\ ENTER 2UR0 (0) \U THE SPACE Pi^OVlOEO 



UKOC.IORAOUaVc 

;. r i.<ST YuAR FULL-TiMc STUOcNTS 



AMCRICAK 
INOIAH 



\ 

NEGRO ;Orl(£:NTAL 



SPAf^lSH 
SURNAME 0 
AMCRiCAN 



OTrtER 
S7U0SKTS 



^OURT - SUOSfiQUENT YEAR PULL-TIM& SVUOCNTS 



'S. TCTAw NUMBER FULL*TIME UNOeRCRAOU ATE SVUOENTS 



0. rl.;37 VSAR r ULL-TIME STUmENTS 



7. ScCONO A SUOSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



Is, TOTAi. NUMdER rULL*TIM£ CRA0UA7E OR PROr 



/^\ lllS__Jo__ I2JJL L^.P^' 

SESSIONAL STOOE»^TS ||/g>7 j/^g> j^^ ^ \ f -pjl/i \ J ^3^^ 



TOTAL : Undergraduate , Graduate 
American Indian: 1,649 



Negro : 
Oriental: 



7,845 
8,429 



Spanish Surnamed 
American: 



3,838 



All Other Students: 145,402 



Total All Studen.ts: 172,162 



Percentacte of Total 



ERIC 



ANSA-rR ALw CUESTiONS. IF THCRC ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INOICATEO 
OHOU'*'. £fi7ER ZilRO (01 IN THE SPACE PROVIDEO 


»¥■ 

AMCRiCAK 
INOL'-N 


NECnO 


O'RIf.NTAL 


SPA^:lSH 
:UIRNA.M£D 
A:XtER(CAN 


S7UD^NTsi 5^--^*^ 
1 

i 


J N D w A 0 R A D U A V u 

1. F.f^liT YCAR FULL-TiMc STUOENTS 


■ i 






2. SECOND YEAR FULL*Ti:4C STUDENTS 


! 






1 




^1. Tm.^C; year rULL-TiME STUDENTS 








I ^ ' 




►OiiRTm a SUOSEQUEKV year FULL-TIME SVUOENTS . 




■ 


iJ/ki. 




5. TCTAc NUMBER FULL-TIME UNOtCRORAOU ATE STUDENTS 






1-9 \ /.V 


i ■ 1 


OaAuJAVc O;: I'uDfcSSiO^Al. . 
rli<37 YEAR FULL-TIME /;7U0EN7S 






1 


1 


ScCOND 6 SU0SEQUEN7 YEAR FULL-7;Me STU0EN7S 


1 






TOTAv. NJMOER FULL-TIM£ GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 

_ 


1 


\Z7 


1 ^'6' \ 2* 0 



page 2 



_ CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, BAKERSFIELD 

• ^4^'^ " " : '-^^ ^ 

^ 1^ ART II --STUDENT ENRO LLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 
UMDERCRAOUATE 

I. FIRST YEAR FULL-TtME STUDENTS 



APPENDIX 6-4 




CHICO STATE COLLEGE 




ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. IF T*<ERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATFn 
GROUP. ENTER ZERC^.(O) IN THE SPACE PftOVICED INDICATED 

( GRADUATE 
^Tt^lrtST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



2. 3ECOHO YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



3, THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



4, FOURTH & SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



5. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 



GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



7. SECOND A SUBSEQ UENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



0. TOTAL NUMBEn FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 



AMERICAN 

iNniAtM 



* 



NEGRO 



=24: 



ORIENTAL 



* Mta not avanabU 



SPANISH 

SURNAMED 
AMEr*ICAN 



=2^ 



ALL 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 



TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 



1500 



-3+€0 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



er|c 



APPENDIX 6-5 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, DOMINGUEZ HILLS 



I- 

URTri i 5t 



•.3. ir Tr»^;^c A=>H .N D P£*"\^0^<S IN TH£ INOICATCO 




NEGRO 




AMZftlCAN 




TOTAl. AUU 




1 


50 


26 


22 


1S5 


294 


— 1 S7j:.t •."5 


1 


--4-3- 




19 


"163 


25T 


- ■■. s- -•:;3-i-5 








' -6 4 




































7 


_32_8_ 


169 


144 


1271. 


1919 






9 


3 


1 


60 


73 


£";T /£<=e FULL-TIME 57U3£MTi 


2 


14 


5 


2 


ri7'7 


200 


LL-T M* GRADUATE on ^ <3^£S -lOn At tTU3£NT3 


2 


23 


8 


3 


237 


273 



FPvESNO STATE COLLEGE 



16 PART II -STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GROUP. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


All 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAl. Ai 
STU::£N7 


.dergraouate 

1. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


26 


80 


84 


138 


1645 


1973 


2. SECOND YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


1: 


73 




105 


1018 


12S3 


«. FOURTH 4 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


13 

20. .. 


77 

_j:6_. 


181 
-.-18P_ _ 

519 

68 


—241 J 
._i98 1 

682 1 


. 3156 
_2376 


36fS 


8. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


72 


306 


8195 


9774 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. rrrnrTCRR full-time students ALL 


3 


26 


^ -y. ■ . 
72 


984 


1153 
















C. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR 'PROFESSION At STUDENTS 


3 


26 


68 




984 


1153 



c 



ERIC 



APPENDIX 6-6 

aALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, FULLERTON 



II -ITUOENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALU TERM) 



ANSWER All questions, if there are no persons in t^e indicated 

GROUP. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 

SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN 


ALL 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 


tiMnPDCRAnil aTP * 

t- FlilST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


Id 






too 




1956 


2. SECOND Yr^P ~ULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 6 — 


— 30- 


lO- 


50 — 


984 




3. THIRD Y-^/R ?ULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—40 — 


— 25- 


30- 


— «0 — 


^083 — 


— «)SO— 


«. roup- . SUBSEQUENT YEAR rULL*TIME STUDENTS 


— « — 


— 15- 


2^ 






^243 


t. -->yAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


38 


130 


95 


€0 — 

310 


-2944 — 
7867 


2i5G 
8440 


O^vAOUATc OR PROFESSIONAL 

6- FIRST veAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS * 




■ ,5 


»0 


20 


483 


520 


7. 5CCOND A SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL«TIME STUDENTS 














». TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


2 


5 


10 


20 


483 


520 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, HAYWARD 



PART II -STUOENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERMi 



ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE AR£ NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GRO'tP. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE S>»ACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN 


ALL 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ACL 
STUDENTS 


{GRADUATE 
r>-^iRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 






75 


52 


1082 


1357 


2. SECOND YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 8 












d. THIRD YEAR FULL-^IME STUDENTS 


-42 


-«0- 


— 51— 


—^■3 — 


— 


—5.75 — 


4. FOURTH 6 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 




-20?^ 


-438— 


—95 — 


h-^3^8— 


^i77-3 — 


6. TQTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


—40 




—403— 


—50 — 




-tS5a — 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL x . • • 
7IRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 






-36?:- 




.5812.. 


...7050 , 


7. SECOND 4 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—3 




— IS— 








C. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


-» 




i.n 


— 1^3 

»» 


—855— 


— £>5? — 


^ ' ; ^ ^ 




—855— 


—55? — 



Total «n full-tlm studMto 



36 

CERTIFICATION 



^ h}5 ik3 6667 8007 



( 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX G-7 



_ HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE 



I -STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERMl 



ANSWCR ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO FC«SONi <N THE IMOICATeO 
CROUP, ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 

INDIAH 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SIPANISH 

SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


ALL 

OTHER 
STUOENTS 


TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 


UNDERGRADUATE 

1. FIftJT YEAK^SJUJjTJIIE STUDENTS 














2. SECOND YEAQ SBUUraJME STUDENTS - • • • ' ■ ' " 












— 


3. THIRD YEAfj.5UUUIlME STUDENTS 












-^ffA 


<. FOURTH ' JBSEQUENT YEAF^EU^J^^IJ^E STUDENTS 












-^mt — 


a. TOT-ii. N UMBER J^^^^^ME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 






4 






-t4tt 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

€. FIRST YEAn»KUJajrtl*t£ STUDENTS 


h** — 

1 - 

-is: — 


8 


-^W 


— 52 


*45f 


-tm^ — 


7. SECOND a SUBSEQUENT YEAF^i^m^^j^E STUOENTi 








^_»_9 


-e3f* — 
t 


—ttrt — 


S. TOTAL NUM8ER^JUi^O^?^E GRADUATE OR OdlOFESSION At STUDEHTS 

i .«* . , 


r» ■ 




1 ■ - 


- 9 


=mi^ r 


' 877 



-CALIFORN IA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, KELLOGG -VOORHIS 



P>RT II -STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GROUP. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPAQE, PROVIDED ^ . 

\ •* 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


ALL 
OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALL 

STUDENTS 


* cRGRADUATE 

^FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS ^ 


— 6 — 


-460— 




U4-J- 


—1320- 


1535 


2. SECOND Y«^AR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 












3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—14 — 


—47^ 


—35 — 
—50 — 




— 




..4« FOURTH fit SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULLTIME STUDENTS , . . 




45 1 




—63 1 






B. TOTAL NUMBER fULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


—Lg — 

— 


—42— 
294 


—89 — 
-209 — 


-332 


—2223- 
6476 


-7333— 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


J 


3 


7 


2 






7. SECOND 4 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDCNTf 




2- 




—2 — 


1 S3 — 


CO 


9. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


^1 


3_ 


' \ 

3- 


■ - 4 


251 


_3^-i_ 



ERJ.C 
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APPENDIX G-8 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LONG BEACH 




CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 



PART II -STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. \f THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATCO 
GROUP, ENTER ZERO lO) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INCtAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN 


ALL 
OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 


^ cRGRADUATE 
"T. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


}7 


347 


304 






16-^? 


2- SECOND YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


-43 — 


-485- 










3- THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—SA — 


-677- 


-4S9-— 


—224 — 


—m — 


^3 — 


4. FOURTH A SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—93 — 


-m- 


-5^3 — 


—575 — 


-1-843 — 


-37^^^ — 


6. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


177 


1768 


476 — 
1562 


—486 — 

I77v:.. . 


-•2269 — 


-3333 — 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6- FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


-43 — 


02 


- OZ 


n — 


— aai — 




7- SECOND A SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 4 — 


—al- 


—15 — 


— u — 


U324 — 


1150 


0. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE DR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


23 


ios 


111 


93 


1?C4 


-3S4 — 
15?* 



ERIC 
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SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE 

f 1 |l-ST:inFNT KNROLLMKNT DATA (FALL TERM) 



APPENDIX 6-9 



ANSW&R ALL QUESTIONS. IT THFTP.e ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GROUP, ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNA.MED 
AMERICAN 


ALL 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


^ 

TOTAL AI.L 
STUCeu TS 


UNOCRGRAnuATE 

FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 














2. S£COND YEAR FULu , IME STUDENTS 
•^3. THIRD YEAR I- JLL-VIME STUDENTS 








-i 


— m-B- 


— 


4. FOURTH JDSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 












— '&^^^~rft^ 


5. TO-r.'.L. NUMBER FULL-TlMt UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 












GRADUATE OR PROPESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS • ^ ^ V - .^-i 














7. SECOND & SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 














B. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


_ — ^r■ 






2^ 







CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, SAN BERNARDINO 



PART II -STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA <FALL TCRM) 



A*-' ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
\ ^ ENTER ZERO 10) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED f 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 
I 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


Al L 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALU 
STUDENTS 


UNOCRGRADUATE ' 
1. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


ii 


-25i— 


1 

' ? 


391 




33:: 


2. SECOND YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 6— 


— 










'3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 









-92 

/•^ 


^53— 


r- - - 


4. FOURTH & SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


--If— 


-^•0 — 


-6 




— ^1 — 




5. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


4? 


— 
110 


--5 

16 




172 


1225 




X GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 
ik i^tJFlF^T YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


f 












7. SECOND & SUBSEQUENT YEAR FUwL-TIME STUDENTS 














^ft. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDRNTS 















ERIC 
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APPENDIX G-10 



SAN DIEGO ST.ATE COLLEGE 



\ _Ji II -STUDENT ENROLUMEf^T DATA (FALL TERM! 



. 

ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THC INOICATCO 
GROUP. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 

SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN 


ALL , 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 


UNDERGRADUATE 

1. FIRST YEAR FULL*TIM£ GIUDENTS 


10 


138 


62 


154 






2. SECOND vtnr ULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 5 — 


100 




Hfx— 


i^mr- 


— 197^ 


3. THIRD Yr'R rULL-VlME STUDENTS 





135 


-iO? — 


— 269— 


5229- 


5701 


4. FOU'' . J SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 








167— 


— *93n 


S31A 


t^. , ;AL number FULL'TIME undergraduate STUDENTS 


—29 

65 


100 
473 


—82 

293 


656 


U097 




CaADUATc OR PROFESSIONAL 

G. FIRST VcAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


6 


32 


17 


56 


2008 


2139 


7. SECOND 6 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL*TIME STUDENTS 








©— 




fr— 


e. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TI«C GHADUATC OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


— e — 

71 


8— 

525 


— e — 

310 


712 


% ©- 

16105 


17723 _ 



SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 



PART II - STUDENT ENROLLMENT OATA {FALL TERM) 



AN^'^VER ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
<^ P. ENTER ZERO (0) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED 


AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


NEGRO 


ORIENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


ALL ' 

OTHER 
STUDENTS 


TOTAL ALL 
STUDENTS 


>t<D£RGRAOUATE 

t» FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


—47^- 




?$ 


— 99— 


— ^mS— 


—1641 


2. seCOr^D YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


25- 




— 29 — 


126 






3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 




—450- 


—58 


-45*= 






4. FOURTH A SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 




— 5^ 










TOTAL NUMBER f:ULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


1 tft— 

— 


-524- 


I6t 


— 

—h$Z — 


— 32H— 
-42439— 




G^IAOUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


9 — 




12 


1^- 




— 


7. SECOND 6 SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


— 3 — 


— n~ 


5— 


7 — 


— 54-5— 




0. TOTAL NUMBER FULL«TIM£ GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


19 




17 


_ . 




1 — 
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SAH FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 



APPENDIX 6-n 



- STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



iNtWEH ALL QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GROUP. ENTER ZERO iOJ iN THE SPACE PROVIDED 



UHDERCRADUATE 

t. FIRST YEAR PULL-TlMc STUDENTS 



2. SECOND YEA R full-time STUDENTS 

3. THIRD YEAR ry^ . f|ME STUDENTS 

^. FOURTH & ^-USSF.QUENT YEAR FULL-TIME St"u^E|7ts" 



5. TOTAL M8ER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 



CrtAuUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

S. FJRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUOEHTS 

y. SgCOND A SuaSEQUENT YEAR FULU-TlME STu"DENTr 



a. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAl STUDENTS 



AMERICAN 
INOtAN 



23 



12 



10_ 
20 



65 



12 



NEGRO 



90 

w 

146 



606 



78 



ORIENTAL 



177 
348 



1260 



218 



SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 



79 



92 



140 
85 



OTHER 
STUOEN rs 



TOTA-_ A-.L 



-l- 



. 1144 



396 



_764_ 
.2643. 
2612' 



6563 



2C5: 



1513 



1207 



3559 



261! 



8890 



2422 



SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 



"-STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA IFALL TE 



1 ■.^.^^^rz^';^■s,;^v/s^Vc"^^^^^^^^^^ ■« 


AMERICAN 
INOtAN 


NEGRO 


1 

OaiENTAL 


SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 


ALL 

OTHER 
ST„02NTS 


TCTA_ Ali 

stuosnt; 


UNDERGRADUATE " " " 

K FIRST YE/.R FULL-TIM£ STUDENTS 

2. SECOND YSAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


40 
34 


205 
.194" 


186 

123 


279 
232 


2 ,090 
1,533 


2,800 
2,121 


4. FOURTH & SUBSEQUENT f^AR FULL-TlME STUDENTS 

8. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


1 siJ 

115 
276 


121 
738 


458" 
415" 

1,182 


176 

974 


'"4^652 
4^388 

13,168 


5,70: 
1 5,715 

16,333 


GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS ' 

7. SECOND & Si;DSEOUEMT year FULL-TIME STUDENTS 


58 


79 


239 


129 


2,664 


3,169 


0. TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


58 


79 


239 


129 


2,664 


3,169 
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CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, SAN LUIS OBISPO 



PART 11 - STUUe.MT ENROLLMLNT DATA (J- ALL TliRMl 



A«SWCR AIX QUFSTIONS. IF TME RE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDIO.TED 
GROUP. F.NTiia ZERO lO) \U THE SPACE PROVIDEO 



UNOERCnADUA"!" 

I- FtRST YEA^l L -T^ME STUOCNTS 



2. SECOMfJ 



rULL-TIMr. STUOKNTS 



3. TKIHO EAR TULL-YlMt. STUOtlUTS 



rOUKTH t EUCSi.QUCNr VLAR PUi.L-TIME STUDENTS 



S. TOTAL. NUMBER FULL -TIME Uri D ERGR ADU A TE STUDENTS 



CHADUATE Oft PROr- CSSIOUAL 

FIRST YEAR FULL-T|r.:f: STUDEtlTS 



7. SECOND & SUOSEgUEKT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



9. TOTAL N^MBtR FULL -TIKE GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 



AMERICAN 
MiDtAN 



27 



15 



2A 



30 



96 



NEGRO 



57 
"30" 



17 
20 



124 



ORIENTAL 



SPANISH 

SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN 



86 



85 



152 



485 



10 



10 



ALL 

OTHIR 
'iTJOcNTS 



55 



244 



1 



2197 



54 i 2055 



_61 i '233^ 

74 rT834 



9600 



477 



477 



SONOMA STATE COLLEGE 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



XTTSWER all QUESTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THE INDICATED 
GROUP. ENTER ZERO (O) IN THE SPACE PFlOViDED ^ 



AMERICAN 
INDIAN 



NEGRO 



ORIENTAL 



SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 



AL-^ 

OTHER 
iSTUDENTS 



TOTAL AIL 
STUDENTS 



•UKDERGRADUATE 
t. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



-10- 



2. SECOND YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



3. THIRD YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



FOURTH ft SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL*TIME SJUDEMTS 



r22- 



8. TOTAL NUMBES FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 



4^ 

_54_ 



GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



-10- 



7. SECOND ft SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 



a. TOTAL NUMt;£R FULL-TIME GRADUATE r-rsOFESSION AL STUDENTS 



-20- 
-20- 



-10 



-18- 



69 



_4CL 
— 5- 



-2^ 



-i3- 
-2B- 
-20- 



413^ 



2,1 VL 



520 



\ 
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II. 



c 



STANISLAUS STATE COLLEGE 



P'.RT II - STUDENT ENROLLMENT DATA (FALL TERM) 



ANSWER Al • 0-;eSTIONS. IF THERE ARE NO PERSONS IN THB IMnir-*Tcr. 
GROUP. ENT(.„ ZERO (O) IN THE SPACE PROVIDED INDICATED 



OMOr- .ADUATE 

1. F. .jf YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS 
i. SECOND YEAR FULL -TIME^STUDENTS 



3. "'""'R D^YEAR FUL L-TIME STUDENTs" 

4. FOURTH a SUBSEQUENT YEAR~FULL-TIMe""sTUOENTS 



TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATE STUOENTJ 



CKAOUATE OR PROFESSIONAL 

6. FIRST "AR FJL!.-TIME STUDENTS 



7. SECOKO > SUBSEQUENT YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTs" 



TOTAL NUMBER FULL-TIME GRADUATE OB PROFESSIONAL STUOBNT* 



AMERICAN 

INi3|AN 



X2 



9 



35 



17 



72 



NEGRO 



ORIENTAL 



27 I 8 
10~1 18" 



66 



52 



SPANISH 
SURNAMED 
AMERICAN 



38 



19 



its 



23 



ALL 

OTHER 
STLDENTS 



251 



125 



itS7 



131 



131 



TOTAL Al 

STUDEKT: 



29:- 



555 



2,13U 



146 
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APPENDIX H 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Resolutions Adopted February 20, 1969 

Ethnic Programs 



noAr,]) or GOvnp.i:<)R<; of iiu^ 

CAlIl-ORi;iA COMrlLlillY COLLEGES 
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5i'riu-:7.c rncGRA::,"; 
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ifliciREASj Coio.;Jr.ity Collcjjc students are a cross section of 
iV.'Jcr.-.can society end should hav;i access to a 
pal.^ncici ec!V:C.^.tLonnl prograni; and 

UHoKEAS. Afro-A-crlcan o-t:udios and other culcurally related 
Gt»idio5 U2.il provide Cor^.unity Coilcse students 
vrith a better understanding and knowledge about 
tht-^sc cultures; and 

WiiKRZ^NS, Vi^Avy Ccujaunity Colleses are developing ethnic 
p ro)!; ranis ; therx-ifore, be it 

RESCUED, That the Boird o£ Governors urges all Cor:.?.^.uni ty 
College districts to offer such ethnic programs 
arid further r>u'j(}cscs r.o the uistricts that these 
I)rojsra:;irx be oTfered and promoted so that they are 
, available to all students. 



Cartifled acoptcd: i-cbruary 20^ 19c9 



soAri) 0? Govi-roiORS c? the 

CALXKOii:;iA COr^SMuilll-Y C0LL2GSS 
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STANDARD D:;g/:gj:ated subjects teaci-xng crzd!:^:tial 

FOR MEXICAm-AMERICAN STUDIES 



KF^JIOJ.^i'.D, That: the V^od'cd of: Governors of the California Conti^unity 

Cclle^eji adopts tivi followinsj Standard D.'is :'snacad SutjectG 
Teachins CrcdenCial in Mo:<ican-An:orican Studies and that 
t.hic CredcnCiai ha adopcod as an etr.ergci^cy rCo'^l^-i^^ 
tako effect irr.T,cdia=;.oLy upon filing vrith the Secretary 
of State as provided in Section 11422(c) of the Government 
Code. 

A rcr^olution by the Board of Governors of the California Con^munity Colleges 
to add Article 4 (co!T:r.encing with Section 50070) to Chapter 6 of Title 5 
of the CaUfornic Administrative Code, relating to r. Standard Designated 
Subjects Teaching Credential in Mexican-Aiuerican Studies, 

Re it rcJolvad by the Hoard of Governors of the California Co^rniunity Collages, 
actii:<; under the authority of Education Code Sections 193.. 197, 8352, and 
8353 a\Y^ pursuant to the Adrainis trative Procedure Act, that: 

Chapter i: Article 4 (co;r.:nencir.g v/ith Section 50070) is 
oddcO to Chrrpter 6 of Title 3 of the California Ad-cini,v trative Code, to 
read: 

SG070, Definition . For the purposes of this article, ''Mexican- 

Aiaen'.cro Studies*' means the study of the Me:<ican-x\r:9rican Conrn^unity, its 

people, politics, culture, philosophy, art, r-usic, literature, economics, 

hir.tory, and sociw^.l development. 

Sec. 2. Section 500VI is added to Article <*r of Chapter 6 of 
c;ai.d title to read: 

50071. Specific R oouirer^ent ^or S tandar d Deslf^nated Sub jects 
Teach i no; Credentia l. The specific requirei::cnt for the Standard Designated 
Subjects Teachin:^ Credential in Kexican-Ar/.oric&n Studies to be used in 
j^radco 13 and 14 is that dcsuribod as follcvs: 

(a) A t:)acter*s degree v/ith a major in Mexican-AiT.crican studies. 
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Soc. 3, Soction 50072 i;; adJad to Article 4 or C«iaptir 6 of 
y*vS\i ui;:jc lo read: 

50072* Spv^ xlf ic Roc*jir»r>;:3nts for ?rpvis\oncI Scnndnrd Dc y7.r,nnC £»:\ 
.^l!hjl2l'l jV -'^c'ninr; Crt'u c^nl:n| 22 ic^'^" ,^^*^^.?,' c/;:r> include all of Jrho. 

(a) An applicant fur t.he credential shall cOu.ply with the 
roqai.re.::2nU5 of Article 3 of Subchapter IS of Chapter 1 -of Title 5 and 
nolnnit with liis application a sratement of need described in Section 6649 
and a etatct^^nt of intent siiiiilar to the one described in Section 6198. 

(b) A baccalaureate degree earned in a college or university 
approved by che Board of Gosrernors of the California Community Colleges. 

(c) SubrtiLssioii of the applicant's vv'ritten statemant that he 
ir.tendis to coi^plete all the requirements for the Standard Designated 
Snbjectc Teaching Credential i:ich a specialisation in h'exican-American 

f>t*,sOjOS, 

<d) A roco::>a:andation from the- ins ti tution granting the degree 
th^'.t thc: applicant possesses the potential of becoming a successful teacher 
of Mixican-Ainerican studies and h^:s the maturity, poise, and resourcefulness 
neccnd to .tp.cch under special supervision at the present tir:e. The insti- 
tution uay appoinc a lay ccr:.mit:tee to advise the institution concerning 
Slid) potential and attributes of the applicant. 

(e.) Verification by the institution granting the degree that 
the applicant has had special practical experience in Mexican-American 
activities 'Jhich have contributed materially to the inprovecient of his 
r..-l«ool or ccruir.unity and v/hich v;iil contiibutc to his success as a teacher/ 
The lay ccir.»atr.ee -ay be utilised to advise the institution concerning 
the rC'Civar.ce of such o:<perier.ces . 
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(f) Sub;nis.=5ion of ci written ctracccant: rrade by an cfftcial of 

a scho.-;! discrict that the applicant will be e:r.ployc(l in »it district 

naintair.ing a CormiiniLy Collngo to .'^srvc with that cr>2G(:::tiol> ii: Granted, 

rnrior the, special s-jp/j;; vision of a master teacher or departr.ent chairman. 

So.c. A, S .ctinn 50073 is added to Article 4 of Chaptet 6 
oJ: caiu title to read: 

50073. District governing boards maintaining a CcTrnunity College 

njuiV. adopi: miniinMim course requireir.nn ts , in accordance with educational 

progrr'His' approved by the Board of Governors of the California Coirjnunity 

Collcc;or, , neode:; by instructors of Mexican-Acerican studies in their district. 

Sctc. 5. Section 50074 is added to Article 4 of Chapter 6 of 
^^aid titj.e to read: 

50074. District governing boards maintaining a CoCTunity College 

nay adopt baccalaureate equivalencies for Hexican-Ziir.erican studies instruct 

I'ori?, and u\;r,{: 3ubT»it .^uch equivalencies to the Chancellor of the California 

CoifjTiunity Colleges for approval* 

Sec. G. Section 50075 is added to Article 4 of Chapter 6 of 
said title to road: 

50075. Authori7.ation for Service . A credential issued under 

thin article autli:5r i^es the holder to teach Mexican-A:::erican studies in 

the district that executed the statement of need, in Cou:j::unity Colleges, 

and in class organized priniarily for adults > subject, however, to the 

condition that the teaching be performed under the special supervision 

of a master teacher or department chairnan. 

Sec. '7. Section 50076 is added to Article 4 of Chapter 6 of 
.^aid tit:la to read: 

50076. Ronounl . A credential issued under this article shall 
5u: rono;;:;d as her» fn spccil'icd- if the applicant has fulfilled the 
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(" .^f -Mucatior. Coco ScccIop. 13132 and, dt.rias tno >:ertn of the 

c. ri:r:c'.;.icl (or cluviog cho s-rrisar f;oP5ion iol.lc-.:ing If che 
.->.:,-.;•:,-.:•::..'. for v.;:v-al b.ar. ber:- filed b-fovu ti.u c::::irar.loii date of: Che 
. !»2S .coraplOLU-i foi].o;;in3 o:r.ou.nc:= ar.y rsrjainins required 
-our.';'.: •..ocU for "ho oinpUcci credential: 

(o.) A fi-GC ren:>v;.-,K valid fcr n tv/o-year psviod— twelve semester 

b.ct'.r-" o.': course ;;Orl:. ' 

(b) Each subsequent renewal, valid for a tvo-yoar period— 

::';-::r.t_v-iour additional hours of course work. 

Sec. 8. Ssctior. 50077 xs addsd zo Article 4 cf Chapter 6 of 
s?iid title to read: 

50077. Tine and Circu~ .s t.ancej . Before July 1, 1972 » but not 
tJiav.w.:ter, a Prcvisioaal Sviandard Dcsir^nated Subjects Teaching Credencial 
■•n :;.r.:.ic.:n-Ar.ericap. Stcdie.':, valid for tvo yeacs, r.ray be granted under 
c? •cc;:rr.3Cr:nc'js described in both (i) and.Cb): 

<a) Kher in the judgment of the (:ar.-r.i t tec of Credentials, a 
certified person holdins appropriate teaching credential is not 
: .v.ilr.:-4e. 

(b) The dlr.Lri-jt .o-opcrir.t-ndtn': <:ho needs to employ the person 
c:.:a;u;t-.i3 u statement of need si:r.ilar to Chat described in Section 6649. 

FIKDIKG Oi- EMERGE KCY 

The California Ccr-r.cnity Collcsas finds that an emergency exists and- 
Lh2L- il.At tr.e fcve-oinxi reauiaCicr. is necessary for the inixediate pre&orvntion 
of th;: n-.:blic pei-cc, lienlth and .s.ifaty or ^v:ncrr,l weltcre. A statcir.cnt oe 
Ihc f.-ic;:.-; cor.-J titueing 5'.:ch c:r.eL-sency 1;;: 

!.h the f.nl.l sni-.-.cr.ter of the Cor..-.?.M-7.i ty Colleses about to begin, 
ruiti in ordor to Inc-.iro clia'v fbcy '..-ill ':.;ve lr.str<JCLoi-c to teacii 
? ia-::i.c.n«-;,::-.oric.-in SuudLcT, ihc lio.nrd of Oo'.-er..0!;s oi the California 

Cic::i'!nii.y C-?- 1 lii;.-..-:^ Lcho? this '.::r.or i;ei;ry .icCio:: to add Article 
u> Cho.pr,.n- 0 of Tir.le 5 cf tlic Cai iCc r.ic Adwirlr.t.raci.vc Code. 
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p?;'jvL<:?^i iv b-^c trier ll-V22(c) the Governr.e.-jt: Cocls. 

'ih.,r. xoi'.uiation 'nij-ilr.icc: 'or fLline. dean not incluc:?. :iny ''builclir.g .v tr^andard. 



;:v;r^;.I;.c:i Adoptad: 5cipt:e:nbcr 17, 1959 
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SOME NOTES ON STANDARDS FOR 
CHICANO STUDIES 

Any discussion of Chicano Studies today must keep in mind that these 
academic programs are still in very early stages of development. Nearly all 
of the programs today are formulated on "the basis set forth in El Plan de 
Santa Barbara. This plan was developed by Chicano scholars and activists as 
a means of establishing a first step towards setting standards for Chicano 
Studies. Since the writing of the plan Chicanos who have been part of the 
Chicano Studies Programs have been fully occupied with the problems of their 
own campuses in the implementation of programs and curricula. All of the 
campuses have developed programs that are tailored to their individual needs 
and as these programs and curricula have continued to mature there has been 
no effort of the magnitude and scope of the Plan de Santa Barbara to refine 
Chicano Studies. The nearest attempt was the Long Beach Conference on Chicano 
Studies but its foci were programmatic and procedural concerns such as student 
recruitment, hiring, student relations, etc. There has been no major effort 
to deal with curricular development or refinement in a philosophical or 
academic sense. There have been a number of institutes but they also have 
not attempted to do a comprehensive analysis. Most activities have been 
intended to prepare faculty members or to expose people to some of the newer 
developments in ideas and literature as they relate to Chicanos. To date 
the effort to standardize curricular offerings has been an ad hoc activity 
carried out by Chicanos who create or use whatever opportunity they have to 
accomplish inter-campus coordination. 
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The reader must keep in mind that time and resources have limited 
the extent to which this study has been able to review or investigate the 
various topics at hand. Chicano Studies or ethnic studies require a major 
research activity for a precise analysis. As noted in the above paragraph 
and in the text virtually every campus in the State has curricular offerings 
in Chicano Studies and many of these are individually tailored to meet the 
specific campus* needs. The curricula vary from inter-disciplinary survey 
courses to courses in specific disciplines such as History, Language, Soci- 
ology, Political Science, etc. There are a sufficient number of differences 
from campus to campus that generalities about Chicano Studies curricula or 
programs must be used with a great deal of caution. It is also true that 
because Chicano Studies are in such a dynamic state of early development, an 
equal amount of caution must be employed when one attempts to extrapolate 
from the present experience. Any comnent, for example, on the quality or 
virtue of a given program or curricular offering must incorporate the under- 
standing that the same may not be true come the subsequent term. 

Public higher education in California has the responsibility to 
facilitate the refinement of specific curricula and the coordination of 
standardization. This can be done by engaging in a "number of activities. 
First, there must be a comprehensive analysis of existing curricula. Second, 
there must be new effort to define or re-define as the case may be the ob- 
jectives and goals of Chicano Studies. Finally, a "master plan" must be 
articulated that ensures maximum coordination on a statewide basis. These 
activities should be carried out by the CCHE with maximum participation by 
Chicanos in higher education. In this instance as well as in those other 
instances where we refer to maximum participation by Chicanos our intention 
is that Chicanos would be participating on alj[ levels of activity. 
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APPENDIX I 



ROBERT E. KENNEDY 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 



to 



C. MANSEL KEENE, VICE CHANCELLOR 
Faculty and Staff Affairs 



June 30, 1972 
Response to FSA 72-46 



February 3, 1972 
Cal Poly's Affirmative Action Policy and Program 



February 1 , 1972 



Affirmative Action Program 
of 

California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo, California 
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APPENDIX 1-5 
robaiary 1, 1972 



Affirmative Action Program 
of 

California State Polytechnic College 
San LuiG Obispo, California 



This Affiniintive Action Program, or any part tlicroof , i.s developed 
with tho intent of complying in good faith mXh all State and 
Federal laws, rulos, and rogulntions including Hxccutuvo. Order 
112^if) as amended by Executive Order 11375, Title VI of the 196^» 
Civil Rights Act, and in compliance with Title /il CFR-60-2 (Revised 
Order No. 4); and to reaffirm the college policy of providing 
Equal Employment Opportunity for all persons without regard to 
race, color, religion, national origin, sex or age, except where 
sex or age is a bona fide qualification • 



APPENDIX 1-6 



PIAN FOR IMPLEhfEKTING AFFIimTWE ACTION PROGRAM 



Concept 

"Affirmative Actio ^' is a concept developed at the national level as 
a positive means of implementing equal employment opportunitj' for all 
employees without rcrnrd to race, color, religion, national origin, sex, 
or age. Cal Polyps Affirmative Action Program is a set of specific 
and result-orientod procedures to which the college commits itself to 
apply every good faith effort. This program is in response to the fact 
that an informal attempt to comply with the concept of equal opportunity 
has failed to produce sufficJont vAiprovoment in tho employmeiit of women, 
or of minority race nicmbcrs . Tiris means that the college must now make 
a more formal efCort to recruit qualified and qualifiable people among 
ethnic minority groups and women to fill jobs in all areas of operations, 
both academic and non-academic . 

The concept of the Affirmative Action Program includes a variety of activ- 
ities that go beyond passive non-discrimination. It is concerned \7ith 
the details of where we are now, where we should be, and how to get 
there. Affirmative: Action demands immediate, imaginative and sustained 
effort to device recruitment, training and career advancement programs 
that x^ill result in wider minority and v?omen Vepresentation on campus. 
It also requires fro.quent evaluation and analysis to insure that we are 
in fact maincaininr a roasonnbly accelerated rate of njrogress towards 
our immediate and lony-range goals. 

Ob jee t 3 vcs and Goa 1 s 

The objective of the Affirmative Action Program is equal employment 
opportunity . 

As a long ran^e goal, this Affirmative Action Program is designed to 
bring about an employee balance in ethnic and male/female groups which 
approximates that of the v7ork force in the recruiting area of the college. 
Tlie normal recruiting area of the college for staf.: positions (non-academic) 
is defined as the area within which the college can expect people to commute 
For purposes of this document the recruiting area for staff is San Luis 
Obispo County except when recruitment could reasonably be done beyond 
the commuting area. For faculty and administrative positions the normal 
recruiting area is defined as the state cf California, except when there 
are insufficient candidates in the state. 

As an immediate goal, it is expected that each department, division, school, 
auxiliary org.'inir.ation and other employment unit of Cal Poly, San Luis 
Obispo, will demonstrate a significant effort to increase the minority 
race and women employee numbers in accordance with developed goals and 
time tables. 



^ • l'"r 1t'iiiontnLion oC Goals 
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In the iinplemcnlration oC tliesc goals, Rroator assurance is needed that 
in all areas of the collece, including auxiliary organizations, efforts 
arc being made to hire not only qualified but qualif iablc^' tr.inority persons 
and women with more attention being given in the staff areas to the pro- 
motion of individuals from these groups to super\'isorv vacancies which 
occur on campus, and in the faculty area to the identification and recruit- 
ment of these parsons for roles of academic leadership. In working to 
achieve these goals, particular attention should be given to the matter 
of appointing mialiliable applicants to these positions when qualified 
applicants arc not available. This should include provisions for programs, 
where necessary, to give qualifiable entry-level per.sonnel experience and 
trani.i-ng that will open opportunities for promotion to advanced level 
vacancies that mav occur. 



D . Re.qponnibllity for Imple rat.-ntati on 

The responsibility for assuring the Affirmative Action Program's imple- 
mentation has been delegated by the President to the Vice President for 
Administrative Affairs and the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 

School Deans and Division Heads will provide the leadership for their 
respective school or division. The Affinv.ative Action Coordinator-^^: 
shall oe responsible for providing a monitoring procedure as well as 
assistance to all manaKcment and supervisory personnel in administering 
specific affiniiatlve action efforts for each organisational component, 
ihe 1 resident will appoint a Coniinittee on Af f ii.inative Action Compliance 
to oversee the general jmplemer.tation of the Affirmative Action Program. 
Thjs committee will bo advisory to the President and will review the 
Aifirmative Action Program at regular intervals and advise the President 
on the progrei-s of implementation by the omplo^mont units of ' the college 
as well as on needed Smprovcmant;: and rcvi;:ion..: in the program and its 
goals.- In addition, the committee will work closely with interested on- 
campus and off-campus personnel and organi^.ations . An Affinnative Action 
l-.icilitator should be appointed from each division and school to* act 
as a liaison with the Affirmative Action Coordinator and the Affirmative 
Acion Compliance Committee and to provide information or reports as needed. 

As a general rule, all administrators and supervisors, including those 

in auxiliary organr/.ations , should initiate and develop procedures within 

their immediate areas which will insure not only a higher proportion 

of appointments of minorities and woaicn, but equal opportunity to promotion, 



•^his term ,h synonymous with "requisite skills" and for staff personnel refers to 
the level of achievement necessary to be accepted into occupational entry jobs with 
minor training and orientation. For faculty it neans the establishment of optimum 
conditions to allow tl,e person to achieve the existing standards of the department 
withm a reasonable period of time. 
■^Currently filled position in the Personnel Office. 

To be appointed by each Dean or Division Head for that school or division. 
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equal treatment and development of the potential ol: minorities and women 
at all levels oT uork within the collo}»,e and Itn related aotivitien. 
As an immodinCe objcrctjx^i <?£ojiij;e^^^^ 

which, when noodod , will roricci:'a yiihstanti'ar nTvance"l"rom w^^^^^^ that 
unJr is at present. It is iniderslood that the ahillty to ntta-^n these 
Reals and objectives is dependent: upon tho. availability of qualified 
and/or qualifiable minority and women applicants. 

Compliance with this program will be measured by good faith actions and 
by the rate of progress touards our immediate and long range goals. 
Failure by departn^ents , units, divisions and schools to make satisfactory 
■progress in achieving realistic goals within the time table established 
will result in review of budgetary ?-id position allocations and of admin- 
istrative performance.' One of the purposes of this review is- for re- 
defining goals and time tables to correct underuti] ixation of minorities 
and women. Failure by the college to comply with standards established 
by Federal Legislation o:. affirmative action can result in suspension 
of federal grants and moneys and in other sanctions. 



Areas of j^esponsih J IJty 
Affirmative J^flj:l'L^li\ J^^.or^ naror 

If Rncouragc ar.d actively ncak minority and women applicants for position 
in the college; 

2. Assist all schools, divisions and departments in developing goals 
and objectives for affirmative action and the tiixte tables for 
accomplishing such goals and objectives; 

3. Provide all areas having significant underutilization with methods 
and means by which they might implement their goals within their 

* time tables ; • . . , . 

4. Make necessary surveys and analysis of the college's minority employ- 
ment including women composition of the faculty and staff areas; 

5. Provide information on organizations and facilities involved in the 
training and education of minority and women personnel who would have 
requisite skills to schools, divisions, departments and other units; 

6. Continue the Annual Ethnic and Women Emplo>ment Survey; 

7. Request from the Chancellor's Office waiver of experience or other 
qualifications for minority and women applicants who demonstrate req- 
uisite skills and are qualifiable; 



2, 
3. 
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8. Insure that nil collcRc Gmplo>n;icnt ndvcrtij^cments , manuals, pniiinhlets 
etc., Include the wording "aflirnKitivc notion employer"; and 

9. Contact and work closely with organii-.ationa and np.oncies whldi can 
be helpful in referring minority group and women applicants. 

^glQLLlieads^aiKl Doans (DoparLment Heads, Directors and Supervisors 
Where Appropriate) — ' 

1. Recoiiunend or appoint minority and women applicants who are qualified 
or qualifxable to existing vacancies whenever possiblttj ■ ; 

Provide on-tl-.e-job training for minorities and women uho have requisite 
skills and are qualifiable; iequxsxi:_ 

Make particular efforts to recommend and promote, whenever possible 
presently employed minority and women personnel who have requisite' 
skxlls to an advance-level vacancy in their respective Areas; 

4. Appoint one Affirmative Action Facilitator from each division and 
school to servo, as a liaison with the Affirmative Action Compliance 
Committee and the Affirmative Action Coordinator in the development 
and iiaplcmcntation of the unite' goals and time table:;. 

5. Provide the Affirmative Action Coordinator and the Affirmative Action 
Compliance Comm:,ttee with infoi-matlon pertaining to progress within 
thes.r areas, noting the positive efforts .u.-i wo. 11 as deficiencies 

on the part of subordinate units to participate and cooperate in 
the implementation of their goals and time tables. 

P. D isscminr tion of P olicies and Statements 

1. Internal Dissemination ■ . , . 

a. The policy of Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) and the F-de.rai 
Nof;^cc' of Equal Emploj-ment Opportunity have been posted in areas 
adjacent to Personnel bulletin boards and at the point of receipt 
of application ior employment. 

b. The EEO Clause Statement^v „in be placed at the heading of Position 
Vacancy Announcements iu the Cal Poly Report. 

c. The Affirmative Action Policy Statement will be included in th« 
College Administrative Manual. 

d. Special meetings will be conducted periodically with executive, 
management, and supervisory personnel ::.s wel] as the Acaden^c 
and Staff Senates to explain the inter.t of the Affirn.ative miction 
Policy and individual responsibility ifor effective implementation. 
The supportive attitude of the President of Cal Poly, San Luis 
Obispo, of the Affirmative Action Program will be made clear. 



'^Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, is an ^ffirmative Action Employer. 
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2. External D is scinJ nation 

a. The EEO Clause V7ill be placed on all faculty and staff application 
forms . .1.- 

b. The Affimative Action Policy Statement will be forwarded to all 
agencies on our recruitment roster including agencies in direct 
contact with minority individuals and women. 

c. The Affirmative Action Policy Statement will be x rwarded to 
local community colleges as a potential recruitment source for 
minorities and women. 

d. The Affirmative Action Policy Statement will be forx^arded to colleges 
containing concentrations of specific minorities and women. - 

e. Incorporate the "Affirmative Action Employer" clause in all 
purchase orders, leases and contracts; notifying in writing all 
sub-contractors, vendors and ?uppliers of this College policy; 
and, insu7:ing that contractors, sub-contractors and vendors 
comply with all Affirmative Action legally required of them to 
do businL'5K with the Collor.e. 

f . Organizations such as llie Department ol: Human Resources and 
Development will be notified of our policy. Thoy will -be encouraged 
to refer minority and women applicants for open positions . 

Existinr. C ollege E qual Opport u nity Programs 

In the context of equal emplojinent as it relates to our Affirmative " 
Action Program, Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo, is currently involved in: 
(i; A Mii^ority Training Program to employ, train and promote minority 
group members in clerical and other capacities; (2) A program coordinated 
X7itli the local Economic Opportunity Commission called "Operation Wain- 
stream providing trainee positions in the areas of management, techidcal, 
clerical, health, grounds and building trades. When positions are avail- 
able at the end of the trainee's period, he or she is given equal consid- 
eration for regular positions at the college. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERJ-IS 



Affirmative Action 
\ 

Undcrutili55ation 



Job Classification 
Recruiting Area 



Qualifiable 



A comprehensive result-oriented personnel 
program designed to increase the employrnent 
of minorities and women 

Having fewer minorities and women in a 
particular joh classification than V70uld 
reasonably be expected by their availability 

One or a group of jobs having. similar 
content, wage rates and opportunities 

Tlie area from which the College can reason- , 
ably recruit "minorities and women. For the 
purposes of this document the recruiting 
area for non-academic employees is San Luis — ^; 
Obispo County except when there are insufficient 
candidates available in this geographic 
area; for academic and administrative 
positions, the recruiting area is the State 
of California except v/hen there are insufficient 
candidates available in the state. 

1) Staff: minority and women applicants 
who have limited former experience but who 
have education, skills and references which 
indicate potential for successful full-time 
emplojrment 

2) Faculty:- minority and female applicants 
who have Bachelors or Masters degrees who 
indicate, from their background, training 
and education, that they could add to the 
College's instructional program and advance, 
toward the- terminal degree 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Spring 1972 

TABULATION OF RESPONSES 
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C 



QUFSTI(r.i lAIi}c. FOR iilGM SCHOCL l-R.^OUATES 
Sprinq 1972 

(Tabulation presented as percentage of total respondents: 145) 

^ ^l^^i^ sponsored by the Joint Committee on the liaster Plan for Higher 
nfj^f ??i the California State Legislature. The response to this question- 
ndire will assist th2 legislature in understanding the condition of the 
Mexican American and higher education in California. Please fill out the 
answers and return the completed questionnaire immediately. Your answers will 
be strictly confidential . Thank you for your cooperation 



1. Have you ev^r spoken directly co a counselor 
at your high school about going to college? 



Yes 82.1% 



(Circle one) 



1^0 17.9% 



2. ilave you ever spoken to a teacner at your 
high school about going to college? 



Yes 73.8% No 2 6 . 2% 

(Circle one) 



3. If you have discussed college with a teacher or 
counselor from your high school, which colleqe(s) 
were mentioned? 



SEE SCHEDULE J-3 
attached 



(enter name of college) 



4. How many of your friends v/ould you say spoke 
directly to a counselor or teacher about qoinq 
to college? 



n one3.4% some57.9lost3 8.6% 
(Circle one) 



5. Did you personally speak witii or he^r from any 
college rapresentcti ve(3) who were -.ecruitinci 
for their college(s)? 



If you did hear from cr speak to college _ 
representative(s), what college(s) did tne 
person(s) represent? 



Yes 70.3% 



(Circle one) 
SEE SCHEDULE J-6 



Ho 29.7% 



attached 



(enter name of college(s) 



( 



erJc 



Yes 53.3% 



If college representati ve(s) did come to your 

school, did they discuss opoortunities for — 

hiexi can-American students? (Circle one) 

(20.7% No Response attributed to those who said "I don't know" or 
Who may have indicated no representative appeared on campus.) 



No 20.7% 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES QUES TIONNAIRE (cont) 

8. How can students at your high school best be 

informed about college opportunities, or that a college 
representative is coming to the high school? 

See SCHEDULE J-8 attached 



(If you need more space, please use back of this sheet.) 
9. Did you apply to. college? Yes 82.1% 



No Response .7% 



Ho 17.2% 



(Circle one) 



10. If you did apply to college, hw many did you 
apply to? 



11. Are you planning to attend college in 
September? 

No Response 2.1% 

12. If you are going to college in September, 
which college are you going to? 



12 3 4 5 or more 

(Circle one) 
See Schedule J-10 attached 



Yes 81.4% 



Ho 16.6% 



(Circle one) 



See Schedule J-1 2 
attached 



(enter name of college) 



13. 



14. 



ERIC 



Why did you choose the college you plan 
to attend? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 
i . 
j. 



On the advice of a teacher? 
On the advice of a counselor? 
the advice of your parents? 



No Response 30.3% Yes 23.4% ,^o46.2% 

No Response 24.1% yes 4U.U % U^5.9% 

No Response 24.1% Yes ^^.^^ ,jo3 3.1% 

On the advice of a relative other than parents? 28.3% Yes 13.8% "" No57.9% 



On 



No Response 



On the advice of a friend? 
Because a friend(s). are going to the same coll 
Because of a college recruiter?" No Response 
Because of money No Response 

Because of the distance from home? No Response 
Because it was the only college where you were 
accepted? No Response 

Were you in a college preparatory "track" in 
your high school? ^^^p^^^^ 



28.3% Yes 24.8% No 4 6.9% 

ege? 26.9 %Ves iS.9% No 5 7.2% 

29.7% Yes2U.0%- -Ho 5 0.3% 

21.4% Yes b U.3% No^8.3% 
20.7% 



29.7% 



4.1% 



Yes b3.l% 
"Yes 13.8% 



Ao 26.2% 
No 56.5% 



Yes 57.3% «|o 38.6% 



(Circle one) 



Pleas. e. ..feel fxee to. .add, an y , .comments. ,you»mi qht have- aboat the -subiect-. 



SCHEDULE J-3 

If you have discussed college 
school, which college(s) were 

Citrus Junior College 
San Jose. State 
San Jose City 
Ventura City 
L.A. State 

Bakersfield (unspec.) 
Mt. San Antonio 
Cal Poly (unspec.) 
U.C.L.A. 

Santa Clara Univ. 
S.F.V.S.C. 

La Verne University 
Occidental College 
U.C. Santa Barbara 
San Diego State 
St. College (unspec.) 
No College Named 
Stanford University 
Cal Poly, S.L.O. 
E.L.A. City College 
Bakersfield J.C. 

SCHEDULE J -6 
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with a teacher or counselor from vour 
mentioned: 



high 



22.7% 
15.9 
13.6 
12.0 
10.6 
9.4 
9.1 
9.1 
6.8 
6.0 
6.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 



U.C. Irvine 
U.C. Berkeley 
L.B. State 
Vale University 
Moorpark College 
U.-S.C. 

San Francisco State 
L.A. Trade. Tech 
Chaffey j; C. 
Cal Poly, Pomona 
Univ. Cal. (unspec.) 
U.C. Davis 
U.C. Santa Cruz 
U.C. Riverside 
Sawyer Business College 
Fresno State 
Claremont Colleges 
Pepperdine College 
Loyola University 
Redlands University 
Miscellaneous 



3.8% 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
1.5 
5 
5 



1 
1 

1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 
15.2 



5.VShe'jfrs'on(s)"rep?Lln1f ""^^^ -P-sentatlve(s) . what col1ege(s) 



San Jose State 
Citrus J. C. 
L.A. State 
San Jose City 
U.C.L.A. 
Occidental 
U.C. Irvine 
U.C. San Diego 
Yale 

No College Named 

u . s . c . 

Cal Poly 

La Verne 

U.C. Riverside 

E.L.A. City College 

San Fernando State 



18.6% 
14.7 
9.8 
9.8 



7 
6 

6, 
6, 
6. 
5. 



5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 



U.C. Santa Clara 
Bakersfield City 
Ventura City 
Bakersfield State 
Moorpark City 
Chaffey J.C. 
Claremont Colleges 
Redlands 
Pepperdine 
Mt. San Antonio 
L.B. State 

State College (unspec.) 
Nothing Special 
Miscellaneous 



4.9% 
4.9 
4.9 
3.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
20.6 
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SCHEDULE J-8 



Bulletins 
Counselors keep student informed 
College representative visits 
Teachers keep student informed 
Counselors know individual student needs 
More advance notice 
P. A. system 

School assemblies for college representatives 

^-'P '''i:"'* °^ "11^9^ infomiation 
Special meetings of students to discuss college 

£ph]e[sX?:?:tS?:"" ^^"^^"^ ^^^^--^-"^ 

Individual appointments with college 
Counselors send letters to parents 
School newspaper 
Posters 

Special college counselors/advisors 
•Counselors inform before senior year 
College students (former) 
Films 

Counselors notify senior classes 
Government teachers keep student infonned 
Miscellaneous 
Don't know 



representatives 



35.2% 
35.2 
18.6 
17.9 
13.8 
11.0 
10.3 
8.3 
6.9 
6.9 
5.5 
4.8 
4.8 
3.4 
2.8 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
9.0 



SCHEDULE J-12 



If you are going to college in September, which college are you goi 



Citrus J.C. 
San Jose City College 
Ventura City College 
L.A. Trade Tech 
San Jose State 
L.A. State 
Car Poly, S.L.O. 
U.C. Santa Clara 
Cal Poly, Pomona 
Mt. San Antonio 
E.L.A. City College ■ 
Chaffey J.C. 
La Verne 

U.C. Santa Barbara 
U.C. Irvine 

Sawyer Business College 
Miscellaneous 



ng to? 



19.5% 
11.9 
11.9 
8.0 
5.9 
4.2 
3.4 
3.4 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
7.6 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
Academic Year 1972-73 
■TABULATION OF RESPONSES 
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.QUESTIONN AIRE FOR COLLEGE FRESIIMF.M ■ nrAnPMT. ypf^p 1Q72-73 
Thu P-^esented as percentage of totaWespondents: 134) 

1!^^^ ofte^^"l?o7^i^^sSLto^yar^"^ ^^^^^ "^"^^er 

naire win assist the leoislatuJe in un^P^cIL- ^r"''^"!^ *° question- 
rtexican American and h eSt on ?n f.i?!^'"? the condition of the 
divided into two Partr.' Par? ti? re?ers to vou?ni.;K ^"^^tionnaire is 
Please answer these as uest vou on SrJ i experience. 

year and is intended Jo get ^Sur nproLions nf'fl''' '° ^^'^^^""^"^ 
education Please fill nnt . Jcfl °^ '''^"^ experience in higher 

im^euiately/ Your an wers Vi'n be sir cf?2 '''"/h '5' T^^^^^^'^ questionnaire 
cooperation. J'tnctly confidential. Tnank you for your 

PAirr I 



1. 



1m higii school did you ever soeak directly to a 
counselor about going to college? 
No Response J% 



2. In high school, did you over speak directly to 
a teacher about going to college? 



Yes 63.4% 



.0 35.8% 



(circle one) 



Yes 57.5% 42.5% 



(circle one) 



If you discussed college -.ith a teacher or 
counselor from vour high school 
colleges were mentioned? 



"hich 



SEE SCHEDULE K-3/K6 



attached 



4. How many of your friends in high school would 
TJ.'U^'^t "^'"^^'^y to a counselor or Lacher 



about going to college; 



No Response 1.5% 



i^id you personally speak with or .hear from 
any college represenlati ve(s) who were 
recruiting for their college? 

If you did hear from or speak to a colleqe 
representative while you were in hiqn school 
what college did the person represent? 

If college representative(5) did come to 

your school, did they discuss opportunities 

tor ."texican-Mmerican students? No Response 3.9% 



,.,„„,9.9% 59.7% 29,8% 
N one Some Most 

(Circle one) 



Yes 56.7^ uo 43.3% 
(Circle one) 

SEE SCHEDULE K -3/ K6 
attached 



Yes 



75% 



Ho 



21.1% 



(''ircle one) 
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QUf'STIOfiiJAIRE FOR COLHIGi: FR'^Si't'r:' • P.f.P T I (cent) 



8. 



How do you think students in high school can best be 
informed about college opportunities or that a college 
representative(s) is coming to the high school? 

SEE SCHEDULE K-8 ATTACHED 



9. How many colleges did you apply to? 



10. 



Why did you choose the college you 
finally attended? 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g. 

h. 
i . 
j. 



On the advice of a teacher? 
On the advice of a counselor? 
On the advice of your naronts? 



One 
53.0% 



Two 
25.4% 



Three 
14.2% 



Four 
6.7% 



Response 
32.1% 
29.8 
30.6 



Yes 13.4$ 
Yes 23.9 



Did you take college preparatory cCvrrse 
when you were in high scnool? 



1.5% 



Yesl6.4 



... , V 31.3 Ye s 26.9 

because of fnend(s) going to the same collegg27.6 YesloT T 

Decause of a college recruiter? 29.1 ""^ 

because of money? 20.9 

because of the distance from home? 24.6 

Because it was the only college where you 27 !6 
were accepted? 



Yes 49. 2 



Yes 53.7 



Yesl8.7 



Five 
.7% 



'Ao 



n ^, . - '-- ■- Yes 2 2.4 rio" 

Jn t.ie advice of a relative other than parent532.1 Yesl7.$ No" 

On the advice of a friend? " ~~ 



Ho" 



Mo 



Ho 



flo 



no 



(Circle one) 



(Circle one) 



54.5% 

46.3 

47.0 

50.0 

41.8 

52.2 

54.5 

29.8 

21.6 

53.7 



Yes 66.4% 32.1% 



ERIC 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN - PART II 



1. What college do you attend? 

2. Do you plan to complete college? 



3. Do you ))lan to finish college where you 
are presently attending? 



4. List the five things that you liked most 
about your first year in college. 



No 
Response 
4.5% 



7.53; 



SEE SCHEDULE K~3/K<-6 
attached 



Yes 88.8% 



No 6.7% 



(Circle one) 
Yes 65.7% No26.9% 



(Circle one) 



SEE SCHEDULE K-4 
■ Attached 



5. List the five things that vou disliked most 
about your first year in college. 



SEE SCHEDULE K~5 
attached 



1°!: r'JiJjJ^^'IS! ^IViif. i1 well 33.6^ OK 54.5»Po.rly 7.SX 



you are treated by the faculty at your college? 



(Circle one) 



7. How would you describe the way in which vou . 

are treated by the administrative personnel ^'^^ W ejl 22.4% {)V50.7% Poorl v.22.4% 
at your college? (Circle one) 



Do you get along with your fellow students? 5.2% yes 91.0% 



No 3.7% 



Does your college have special facilities for 12.7% 
Mexican-American students (e.g., reading rooms, 
office for student organization, etc.)? 

If your college does have special facilities for 
Mexican-American students, what are they? 

SEE SCHEDULE K-10 AHACHED 



(Circle one) 
_Yes 76.9% No 10.4% 



(Circle one) 



APPENDIX K-4 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMW - PART II (cont) 

No 

Response 

11. Do you perceive Mexican-American students 3 7% Yes 79 8% iJo I6 4% 

as having any special needs? ' * ; ' 

(Circle one) 



12. If you think Mexican-American students do have 
special needs, what are those needs as you 
would define them? 



Awareness of Cultural Deprivation 33.6% 

Financial Assistance ' 21.5 

Better College Prep 21 .5 

Counselors trained and/or attuned to Chicano needs 21.5 

Tutorial & academic help 19.6 

English language (conmuni cation level) 18.7 

Reassu rance/moral support/motivation / 14.0 

More Chicano staff (at all levels) 11.2 

Chicano s tudies (Mexican-American historv«culture) 8.4 

Chicano organizations 5.6 

Knowledge about administrative procedures 5.6* 

Don't know/didn't answer 4.7 

Miscellaneous 4.7 



Please feel free to add any comments that you might have about 
the subject of this questionnaire. 



*Knowledqe About Administrative Procedures 
Over-all awareness of the campus. 

Need of having to pre-register every semester until completed. 
To be infonmed of special services made available to student. 
Who he should see in case he has a problem. 
Need to know how the coTiege administration works because many 

friends have gotten "F" because they didn't know they could 

drop the cla-is. 

Information of basic college rules should be set straight to 
students. 



ERIC 



SCHhUULE K-3/K-6 



U,C. Santa Barbara 
L.B. State 
U.C.L.A. 

Fresno State 
E.L.A. City College 
U.C. Berkeley 
No College Named 
Los Angeles State 
Sacramento City 
Fresno City 
Sacramento State 
Fullerton State 
Stanford 
U.S.C. 

San Jose State 
Not specified 
U.C. Santa Cruz 
Univ. Davis 

State College not specified 

U.C. San Diego 

L.A. City College 

Occidental 

Loyola 

Claremont 

San Fernando State 

U.C. Riverside 

Rio Hondo J.C. 

Scripps, Pomona 

Marymount 

St. Mary^s 

Miscellaneous 

Pepperdine 

U.C. Santa Clara ' 

Redlands 

Harbor J.C. 

Cal Poly (not specified) 
La Verne 
American River 
Riverside City College 
Colorado Univ. 



PART 1 
Question 3 



Question 6 



PART II 
Question 1 



19 OX 


1 U . 3/0 


1 7 Q<y 

1 / .yito 


17.0 


15 R 
1 O . o 


u\} . 1 


16.0 






14.0 


10 ^ 


1 A 0 


13.0 


11 R 
1 1 . o 


1 0 .H 


10.0 


3 9 


7 


9.0 




0 . u 


8.0 






8.0 


3 9 

O.J 


lA Q 


8.0 




7 


7.0 






7.6 






6;b 






5.0 






5.0 






5 0 






4 0 






4.0 






3.0 


3 9 




3.0 


2 6 




3.0 


2.6 




2.0 


5.3 




2.0 


2.6 




2.0 






2.0 


6.6 


7 


2.0 




2.0 






2.0 


_ ^ 




2.0 


3.9 




2.0 


2.6 




39.0 


57.9 






2.6 






5.3 






2.6 






2.6 






2.6 






2.6 








.7 



.7 
.7 



SCHEDULE K-8 



How do you think students in high school can best be informed about college 
scKl?"^ o"" that a college representative(s) is coming to the high 



Counselors keep student informed iq n 

Bulletins 57 

Pamphlets/Literature j3 4 

*-Denotes reply was "unknown" or "none." 
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SCHEDULE K-8 (Continued ) 



Teachers keep student informed n qo- 

College Representative visits no 

Don't know '-^ 

More frequent advance notice gi 

Counselors inform before senior year q n 

School assemblies for College representatives l? 

Individual appointments with college representatives 75 

Visits to college/individual initiative J 7 

Counselors keep abreast of college information 6 0 

Specia meetings of students to discuss college fin 

Counselors know individual student needs 50 

Special Mexican-American College Counselors/Advisors l? 
Homeroom 

College students (former) ■ |'| 

P. A. system J-^ 

Students spread the word J'c 

School newspaper ,7 

All forms of media ^'!. 

More informative Ch-^cano student recruitment ^ 7 
Posters 

Counselors send letters to parents/home In 

MAS meetings/crganiiations i'ji 

Coniiiunity newspapers ' r 5 

Government teachers keop student Informed 7 
Miscellaneous 



4.5 



PART II - SCHEDULE K-4 



List the five things that you liked most about your first year in college, 

Meeting new people/frierids/girls. etc./students 43 ■\ 

Courses in general /subjects/classes " oq ^ 

Instructors/facul ty/teachers 00 ^ 

School/campus location/beauty/over-all ^o'S 

Independence/freedom/ away from home Tq 7 
Don't know/None 

Learning experience J; q 

Own schedule/free time/own hours jo 4 

New e/.periences/new environment \o-' 

Counselors/counseling Center ii o 
Informal/casual /dress 

M^^?rS'''■''^^^^'' activities/recreational/drganizations 10.*4 

M.A.(Chicano) courses/department/studies 7 i; 

Matured/treated as adult c*o 
Financial/EOP 

Studying ^'i 

Facilities in General 5*7 

Specific courses ^'^ 

SocloW pf"T? (2) History.Spanish.English.French. 

Sociology. Psychology. Journalism. Physical Education) 

Athletic Programs/sports ,7 

Library facilities 3q 



APPENDIX K-7 

PART II - SCHEDULE K-4 (Continued) 

Chicano instructors 
Books 

Political activities 
Chicano organizations 
Chicano special services 
Miscellaneous 

PART II -.SCHEDULE K-5 
List the five things that you disliked most about your first year in college. 



Don*t know/ None 23.9% 

Instructors/teachers 19^4 

Registration/confusion/long lines 16.4 

Competition too stiff/courses too hard 13.4 

Classes too large/overcrowded 11.9 

Lack of individual help/cenf usion/lost feeling 11.2 

Loneliness 9.7 

Specific courses 9.7 



(Art Classes, Science (2), Anthr'^oology, Taking Math and 
science courses simultaneously, reading assignments, un- 
organized nursing program, have to wait a semester to get 



into nursing program. 

Dorm food/cafeteria 9.O 

Too expensive 7^5 

Courses in general 6.7 

Exams/Finals 6.0 

Dorm Life 6.0 

Administration 6.0 

Racial/Racism " 5.2 

Lack of money 5.2 

Parking 5*2 

White/Middle/Upper/Class Oriented 5[z 

P.E. required 4.5 

Not enough Chicano teachers 3.7 

Grading system/gradi>s 3.O 

Required courses 2.2 

Limited material in Library 2.2 

Not enough Chicano counselors I.5 

Not enough Chicano students j 

Miscellaneous 23.9 



2.2% 
2.2 
2.2 
1.5 
..7 
17.9 
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PART II - SCHEDULE K-10 



If your college does have special facilities for Mexican-American students, 
what are they? 

Mecha/mecha trailer (Mex-Am. Center) 35.9^ 
Chicano Studies Program 01*^ 
Library ^^-J 

Mexican-American Organizations (clubs) (not specified) 18*4 
Tutoring and academic help 17*5 
Counseling 17 *c 

EOP Center 

Don't Know 4 6 

Special Classes 14*6 
(Skill Center, For the Raza Classes—office for Raza 
Prof, and business needs. Classes to improve one's reading 
and writing, English-ethnic courses (his., poetry), reading 
and writing labs, sociology class dealing with Mexican- 
Americans, Speech class, soccer, many things about Latin 
America, Reading labs, Spanish class. Special help in 
reading, math, spelling, concentration. Bilingual special 
skills services, English and Literature of and by Mexican- 
Americans, Chicanos Art Center, Chicanos for Creative 
Medicine, C.C.M.) 
Reading-Study rooms 1q 7 

Offices (meeting rooms, bungalows) 7.8 
Miscellaneous -10*7 



APPENDIX L 
QUESTIONNAIRE: COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



APPENDIX L-1 



COflMUNlTY COLLEGES 

(Tabulations based. on percentages of total respondents indicated) 

Tais questionnaire is part of a study sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
the Master Plan for Hiqher Education of the California State Legislature. 
The responses to this questionnaire will assist the legislature in under- 
standing the condition of Mexican Americans in higher education ''n California 
and win also aid the legislature in the formulation of policy in tnis area. 
Please fill out the answers and return the completed questionnaire as soon 
as possible in the enclosed envelope*^. Thank you for your cooperation. 



1. Does your institution have administrative units whose function is to 
primarily serve ftexican American or Chicano students? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 yes 36.5% no 63.5%. 

(Circle one) 

2. If your ansv/er to the above question is yes, please nanie those 
administrative units and give a brief description of their functions. 



SEE SCHEDULE L-2 ATTACHED 



{ 



If your institution does not have separate administrative units to 
•serve Chicano students, please name and briefly describe those 
administrative units wherein your institution has sp ecial capaoilities 
for serving these students. 



SEE SCHEDULE L-3 ATTACHED 



4* Does your institution have curricular offerings that deal 
exclusively with the Mexican American or Chicano experience? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 y^^ 78.4% |.jo27.6% 

(Circle one) 

5l If the answer to question #4 is yes, are these courses offered 
through a "traditional" department (e.9., iiistory, socivOlcgy, 
' etc,)? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 58 Yes 72.4% .,o27-6% 

(Circle one) 



APPENDIX L-2 

COmUi^ITY COLLEGES (cont) 2 



If the answer to question #5 is no, v.-hat is the source 
of these cerricular offerings (e.g., ethnic studies • - .. 
department. Chicano studies departitient,0!i2xican American 
Studies Center, etc.)? * » 

Chicano Studies Department ' , 

Ethnic Studies Division \\^\ 

Mexi can-American Studies " ' ,n g 

.Department of American Cultures (inc. Mex-Am.Studie;;) -[{^ 

hthmc Studies offerings cutting across discipline lines fi's 

Huln -cultural Studies ' ^'^ 



6.3 



TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 

7. If your institution does offer courses in Chicano or 

i-fexi can-American studies, do you feel that these courses v ftQ 72 i ?« 

are of comparable quality to your curricular offerings Yes no ^''*> 

in general? No Response 8.6% (Circle one) 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 58 

8. Does your institution have a stated policy \/ith regard 

to the admission of Mexican American or Chicano students Yes ^^-^^ no ^^•''^ 

(e.g., a quota or goal)? — r- — 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 (Circle one) 

9. If your institution does have a stated policy, please 
iteraf or paraphrase that policy. 

Percentage equal to Mex.-Am. population in district 57 i 

Actively r ecruit in Chicano community with g p^l to serve all 14*3 

Did not describe policy -> 

Open policy to all who qualify 7 , 

Percentage = midpoint between dist. ,Mex.Am.pop & Santa Clara Co.dod.7!i 
Studying dropout orobl-am ; ^-u.juu./.i 

Audio/tutorial ir.iterials for recruitment 7*1 
TOTAL RESPONDING = 14 

10. Does your ins itution have a specific sum or proportion of its 
financial aid resources earmarked specifically for Chicano or Mexican- 
American students? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 17 6% ft? 

yes '^-"^ no 

11 • ^-^ (Circle one) 

11. If your institution does have a specific sum or proportion 
or Its financial aid resources earmarked for Chicano or 
Mexican American students, please iterate that sum or oroportion. 
SL??!Kr''? the policy that dictates the amount of financial aid 
available to Chicano or Mexican American students. 

SEE SCHEDULE L-11 ATTACHED 



I 



C OMi-lUiilTY COLLL'Gb'S (co nt) 



APPENDIX L-3 
3 



12. What facilities do you have to inform your students of 
transfer potential or placement possibilities? 



SEE SCHEDULE L-12 ATTACHED 



13. 



Do you have any special facilities for CIn'cano or 
iiexican American students in informing them about 
transfer or placement? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 



Yes 



43.2% 



(Circle one) 
No Response 4.5% 



52 



14. Are there presently any Cnicano or Mexican American 
student-.counselors on your staff? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 74 



yes 74.3% 



noZ4 



iCIrcle^ oj|ji|) 



No response 



Please feel free to add any comments you might have about the subject 
of this questionnaire. 
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SCHEDULE L-2 

Names of administrative units whose function is to serve Mexican-American 
or Chicano students and brief description of their function. 



Counseling 


51.9% 


Ethnic Studies Dept/M.A. Studies 


33.3 


Financial Aid 


33.3 


Dean of Instruction/Dean of Students/Ethnic Coordinator 


29.6 


Tutorial 


25.9 


Special Chicano Staff 


18.5 


Recruits minorities 


18.5 


Courses (non-specified) 


14.8 


Special Services/Programs/Coniii. Serv. Dir. 


11.1 


Special facilities (reading room, study room) 


11.1 


Coiiiiiuni cations 


11.1 


Student Development Center 


7.4 


(Special) Extended Opportunity Program 


7.4 


Readiness Center/Program 


7.4 


EOP 


7.4 


Assistance, general 


7.4 


Chicano Independent Learning Center 


3.7 


Multicultural Program 


3.7 


Open Education Program/Human Relations 


3.7 


Project See 


3.7 


Jobs 


3.7 


Peer Programs 


3.7 


EOP 


3.7 


NYC 


3.7 


UEA 


3.7 


Ld Vida Nueva 


3.7 


Title 111 


3.7 


Summer Programs 


3.7 


TOTAL RESPONDING = 27 





SC HEDULE L-3 

Not having separate administrative units to serve Chicano students, name and 
description of administrative units with special capabilities to serve these 
students. 



student Personal Services 


38.3 


Counseling 


38.3 


Chicano Stud-Jas/M-A. Courses 


31.9 


Extended Opportunity Program/Services 


31.9 


Financial Aid 


29.8 


Tutoring 


21.3 


Human Relations Program 


19.1 


Office of Instruction 


12.8 


Special Programs 


10.6 


Peer P>*ograms/Counseling, Tutoring 


10.6 


Special Study Center 


10.6 


Recruiting 


8.5 


Special Ethnic Staff 


8.5 


Clubs/Organizations 


4.3 
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SCHEDULE L-3 (continued) 

Special Summer Program 4,3^ 
College Readiness Program 



Dean of Students 



4.3 



Political Science Courses 2*1 
Assistance, general 2*1 
Multi -cultural Program o*i 
M E C H A 2 
Admissions p*-, 
None 2 * \ 

Education Information Center 2*1 
Foreign Student Advisor 2*1 
Student Liaison Center for Ethnic Student help 2I 

TJTAL RESPONDING = 47 

SCHEDULE L-11 

If your institution does have a specific sum or proportion of its financial 
aid resources earmarked for Chicane or Mexican-American students, please 
Iterate t.at sum or proportion, or describe the policy that dictates the 
amount of financial aid available to Chicano or Mexican-American students. 
EOP Program ^5 
At the discretion of Financial Aid Officer 7*7 " 

Co-directors of EOPS Program (one Black, one Chicane) work 
with financial aid office, and/or his conniittee to insure 
equitable distribution 7 7 

$26,000 to tutorial services (Chicano only) 
$20,000 SB 164 direct living grants (for all minorities) 
All other financial aids NSDL, Work Study, etc. available 
to all minorities 7 7 

$15,000 in EOP funds are earmarked especially (but not 
exclusively) for minority students. All other financial 
aid monies based on need of those students who apply 7.7 
$120,000-E0P: 80% to Mexican students 
75,000 NYC: 80% to Mexican students 
80,000 Work Study: 50% to Mexican students 

30,000 NDEA Loans: 20% to Mexican students 7.7 

About 25% of our student population is Mexican-American 
and approximately 75-80% of our financial aid resources 
are earmarked for Moxi can-American students 7.7 

This sum is determined by amount of grant received from 
the federal government - ^ ^ 

Mexican-American and Blacks receive major portion of all 
grants and scholarships 77 

S.B. 164 funds and additional sums.a.vailable;.*^oans A S 
and student loan fund ' ' ' ' 77 

We have earmarked approximately three instructional contract 
positions for ethnic studies and a proportional amount of 
hourly monies for staffing such offerings, exclusive of 
monies earmarked for the Chicano Counselor and th° ethnic 
studies coordinator. 76% of those who have applied for 
financial aid received such assistance 7 7 



APPENDIX L-6 

SCHEDULE L-n (continued) 

Proportionate amount of .Economic Opportunity Program and 
time of personnel working in EOP (divided between Black 
and Chicano). Special financial aids officer works on 
getting more help for Chicano students. 7.7% 

NUMBER RESPONDING = 13 

SCHEDULE L-12 

Counselors/Advisors 7^ 00, 

Placement Office 45 g 

Career Guidance Center ig 2 

Counselors/Directors EOP Program i-i'c 

Peer Counseling 'qn 

Financial Aids Officer q 5 

Instructors/Mexican American o'l 

Director of Transfer Education q 1 

No response g g 

Student Service Center 5*4 

Brochures/Literature 45 

Vice-President/Dean of Student Personnel 4*5 

Group Human Development 2*7 

Guidance Bulletins 2 7 

Placement Bui letins/Cataloq • 27 



naLunenT: Bu iieti ns/Lata loq 

Films, Tapes (Audio-Visual) 2 7 

Campus Organizations 07 

Placement Tests - 2 7 

Work Experience/ Job Training i '4 

Mobile Counseling Unit 14 

College Newspaper 14 

Student Body Bulletin 1*4 

Office of the Dean of Men i 2 

Study Center j*? 

NUMBER RESPONDING =74 



APPENDIX M 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE SYSTEM 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM 



FOR Institutions ui the California statu u.hvlrsity mu colleges system and 



(Tabulations based on percentages of total respondents indicated) 

This questionnaire is part of a study sponsored by the Joint Conmittee on 
the Master Plan for Migiier Education of tie California State Legislature. 
The responses to this questionnaire will assist the legislature in under- 
standing the condition of Mexican Americans in higher education in California 
and v/ill also aid the legislature in the formulation of policy in this area. 
Please fill out the answers and return the completed ouestionnaire in the 
enclosed envelope as soon as possible. Thank you for "your cooperation. 

The questionnaire, is divided into two parts. Part I is designed to gather 
information about-the undergraduate school and Part II is designed to 
gather information about the graduate school. In both cases, if you feel 
there is insufficient space for a response, olease attach any addenda you 
feel is necessary. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORi'jlA SYSTLH 



PART I - U;jDER6RADUATE SCIiOOL 



1. Does your institution have administrative units v/iiose 
function is to primarily serve Mexican American or 




Yes 56.3% 



AO 43 



' TOTAL RESPONDING = 



(Circle one) 



2. If your answer to the abo^e question is yes, please 
name those administrative units and give a brief des- 
cription of their function. 



SEE SCHEDULE M-2 ATTACHED 



3. If your institution does not have separate administrative 
units to serve Chicano students, please name and briefly 
describe those administrative units wherein your insti- 
tution has special capabilities for these students. 



SEE SCHEDULE M-3 ATTACHED 



APPENDl'X M-2 



5. 



UNIVERSITY Ann COLLEGES SYSTEM (cont) 



Uoes your institution have curricular offerings 
that deal' exclusively v/ith the Mexican American 
or Cnicano experience? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 

If the answer to question #4 is yes. are these 
courses offered through a '^traditional" oepart- 
ment (e.g., history, sociology, etc.)? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 



ves 



m% 



(Circle one) 



Yes 



31.3% 



(Circle one) 



68.7% 



7. 



8. 



If the ansv;er to question #5 is no, what is the 
source of these curricular offerings (e.g., 
ethnic studies dept.. Chicane studies dept., 
ttexican studies center, etc. )? 

Chicano Studies 

Division of Ethnic Studies 



Dept. of Mexican Atierican Studies 

La Raza Studies 

Program on Comparative Cultures 
Interdisciplinary Ethnic Studies 
Both Traditional & Special 
Mexican-Americ a n Graduate St udies 



TOTAL ..cSPONDING = 11 

If your institution does offer courses in Chicano 
or flexican American Studies,, do you feel \that these 
courses are of comparable quality to your xurricular 
offerings in general? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 

Does your institution have a stated policy with 
regard to the admission of Mexican /"^merican 
or Chicano students (e.g., a quota or goal)? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 



36.4% 
27.3 
18.2 
18.2 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 



Yes 93.8% 



.No 0% 



(Circle one) 
No Response 6.2% 



Yes 37.5% 



w'o 62.5% 



(Circle one) 



If your institution does have a stated oolicy. 
please iterate or naraphrase that nolicy. 



SEE SCHEDULE M-9 ATTACHED 



•10. 



ERIC 



Uoes your institution have a specific sum or 
proportion of its financial aid resources ear- 
marked specifically for Chicano or He'xican 
American students? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 16 



Yes 12.5^ 



ijo 87.5% 



(Ci cle one) 



APPENDIX M-3 

U;jIVLKSITY Mlj COLLEGES SYSTEM (cont) 



11. If your institution does have a specific sum or proportion 
of its financial aid resources earmarked for Cliicanc or 
Mexican American students, olease iterate that sum or 
ProDortion or descril.o the nolicv that dictates the ai-jount 
of financial aid available to Giicano or Mexican American 
students . 

25% to 35% of EOP funds are earmarked for Chicanos 
■ $585,580 for 1972-73 



TOTAL RESPONDING = 2 



12. If your institution does not nave a stated or fornial policy 
i;ith regard to .iexican /werican or C.iicano student recruitment, 
admissions, and/or financial aid please u'xpress in your o\m 
words \/Uat your institution's informal policies are in those areas. 



SEE SCHEDULE M-12 ATTACHED 



13, 



14. 



Approximately what percentage of the Mexican American 
or Chicano students in your institution are dependent 
on "special" admissions or financial aid programs? 

Among those Mexican American or Chicano students whose 
matriculation is dependent on "special '= admissions or 
financial aid programs, how many (in terms of percentage) 
are dependent solely on your financial aid program (i.e., 
how many would be admissable under "regular" criteria)? 



SEE SCHEDULE 

M-13 
ATTACHED 

SEE SCHEDULE 

M-14 
ATTACKED 



Please attach any information you have regarding the academic success 
of Chicano students on your campus. 



APPENDIX M-4 



PART II - GRADUATE SCHOOL 



Does your graduate school have administrative 
units whose function Is to primarily serve 
Mexican American or Chicano students? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 15 

If your answer to the above question is yes> 
please name those administrative units and give 
a brief description of their furjction. 

SEE SCHEDULE M-2, PART II, ATTACHED 



If your graduate school does not have separate administrative 

units to serve Chicano students, please name and briefly describe 

those, administrative units which have special capabilities 

for these students. . ' 



SEE SCHEDULE M-3, PART II, ATTACHED 



Does your graduate school have curricular offerings th?,t 
deal e xclusively with tiie Ilexican /American or Chicano 
experience? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 15 



If the answer to question #4 is yos, are these 
courses offered through a "traditional" department 
(e.g., history, sociology, etc.)? 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 4 

If the answer to question #5 is no, what is the 
source of these curricular offerings (e.g., ethnic 
studies dept., Chicano studies dept., Mexican 
American studies center, etc.)? 

Chicano Stu dies 

Program in tomparacive Cultures" 

Mexican American Graduate Studies 



TOTAL RESPONDING = 3 



If your graduate school does offer courses in Chicano or 

Mexica;i American Studies, do you feel that these courses Yes 100.0% Hr 

are of comparable quality to your curricular offerings 77. — : — 

in general? JCTAL RESPONDING = 4 " 



yes 26.7% no 73.3* 

(Circle onv^) 



yes 26.7% no 73.3% 
(Circle one) 

..Yes 25.0% no 75.0% 
(Circle one) 



66 J t 
33. 3 
33.3 
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PAHT II - GR;\iJUATL SCHOOL -(cont) 



Does your graduate school have a stated Dolicv \;iti» w to . qc 7* 

regard to the admission of Mexican American or X.^s r^o w./* 

Chicano students (e.g., a quota or goal)? (Circle one) 

■ TOTAL RESPONDING = 15 

If your graduate school does have a stated no! icy. please 
iterate or paraphrase that policy. 

Recruitment of Qualified M-A Students 100.0% 
tstaDiisnmem; or heiiowsmps 50*.0% 
Minority Students admittance priority BOM 

TOTAL RESPONDING = 2 



Does your graduate school have a specific sum or 
proportion of its financial aiu resources earmarked 
specifically for Chicano or Hexican American students? 

TOTAL RESPONDING 15 

If your graduate school does have a specific sum or 
proportion of its financial aid resources earmarked 
for Chicano or Mexican American students, please iterate 
that sum or proportion or describe the policy that dictates 
the amount of financial aid available to Chicano or 
Mexican American students. 

20 Campus fellowships ($2.500.00 each) 100.0% 

NUMBER RESPONDING = 1 



Yes 6.7% wo 93 .3% 

(Circle one) 



In general terms., v.-hat is the distribution of Mexican 
American or Chicano students among your graduate departments? 



SEE SCHEDULE M-12 ATTACHED 



Is the distribution of matriculated Chicano students among Yes 40.0% w o .0% 
your graduate departments rougiily proportionate to Chicano 77. I T 

applications to departnertts? RocnL°c«^i; 



No Response 60.0% 
TOTAL RESPONDING =15 
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PART II - GRADUATE SCHOflL (cont) 



" 14. If the answer to question #13 is no, please 
comment on why you think this is so. 

No responses as none were "no" in Question 13. 



15. If your institution does not iiaye a stated or fonnal 
policy with regard to Mexican American or Chicane 
student recruitment, admissions., and/or financial 
aid please express in your own words what your institution's 
fnfonnal polices are in. these areas. 



SEE SCHEDULE M-15 ATTACHED 



16. Approximately what percentage of the Mexican American 

or Chicano students in your graduate school are cpc crumn-r m ic 

dependent on "special" admissions or financial aid ^tntuuLt M-ib 



programs? ATTACHED 



17. Among those Mexican American or Cr.icano students whose 
matriculation is dependent on "special" prooraiiis, iiow 
many (in terms of percentage) are dependent^ solely on 
your financial aid program (i.e., iiow many would be 
admisaable under "regular" criteria)? 



SHE SCHEDULE H -17 
ATTACHED 



Please feel free to add any comments you might have about tie 
subject of this questionnaire. 
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SCHEDULE M-2 

Name of administrative units and brief description of functions servina 

■Mexican-American or Chicano students: ^ 

88 9% 

Center for Chicano (& Amer. Ind.) Studies u a 

Recruiting . JJ-J 

Counseling JJ'J 

Curriculum Development Jaa 

Tutorial ZZ'Z 
Financial Aid 
La Raza Studies 

Ethnic Studies "-J 

Dept. of Mexican-American Studies pp p 

Special Admissions ' „ p 

Liaison with Comm. pp p 

Special Services "'^ 

EPIC (student-volunteer participation in Community services) 11. 'l 

" n 1 

Mi nori ty Rel ati ons Off i ce { { ' { 

Model Cities Scholarship \\ 

Affirmative Action ■ \\ '\ 

Chicano Affairs \\'\ 

Special Chicano Staff \\'\ 

Peer Counseling \\ . 

Placement (job) \\'\ 

Academic Transfer \\'\ 

Talent Search \\'\ 

Miscellaneous \\'\ 

TOTAL RESPONDING =9 

S CHEDULE M-3 

Name of administrative units and function having special capabilities for 
Mexican-American or Chicano students if separate units not available 

. 42 9 

42 9 

Special Services 

Recruiting ° 
None named 
Hidden Talent 

Division of Ethnic Studies \Ti 
Financial Aid 

Special Programs 4 3 

Division of Interdisciplinary Studies I q 

Counseling J;*, 

Miscellaneous I't'^ 

TOTAL RESPONDING =7 
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SCHEDULE M-9 

If your institution does have a stated policy with regard to admission of 
Mexican American or Chicano student?, please iterate or paraphrase ihat 

Disadvantaged Mexican American or Chicano students seeking 
NSf^n! according to the following formula: 

Number of persons admitted as disadvantaged first-time 
to''hp'"!3 -^.l^l 2% of all persons anticipated 

first-time freshmen; number of persons 

pyrppJ^p/nf'''??''''^"*^^^'' undergraduate transfers shall not 
exceed 2/o of all persons anticipated to be admitted as 
undergraduate transfers. gg 
Admitting a specific number (which may vary from year to year) 

normally filled equally from Black, 
^m l?Tl ^^1''^ Aipericans and Oriental Americans 16.7 
lus or total student population is minority, 40% Chicano 16 7 

TOTAL RESPONDING =6 

SCHEDULE M-12 

If no stated or formal policy on Mexican-American or Chicano student recruit- 
ment, admissions and/or financial aid, state informal polSer^nShesl ar^^^^^ 

Assistance administered on individual need basis 
None given 

EOP, aid given to all disadvantaged- students is 8 

Within our "Special Admissions" program categories, 
allocations are worked out each year with cooperation 
OT the involved comnunity groups c o 

Department of Mex.-Am. Studies & EOP staff- 
extensive recruitment g p 

Because it would be contrary to the law to limit admission 
to Chicanes and other minorities to some stated limit or 
goal and to provide financial aid accordingly, this uni- 
versity has a general goal of assisting minorities to the 
limit of Its resources within the law. Since the campus is 
somewhat removed from large population centers, and edu- 
1,:, 12 ^i^Penses are higher because the student must live 
away from home, the number of minorities is less than their 
total proportion within the state. The campus actively re- 

flZ clT'H ^^^'^r*' '"^ f""ds to help support 

tnem. state, federal and campus resources are all used to 
the maximum extent to recruit and finance minorities 6 ? 

EOP recruitment limited to university service arel 6.1 
n Special Admissions Rule H 
Active recruitment 

Financial Aid Office J 'I 

100% for incoming freshmen, 75% for sophomores. 50% for 

juniors and seniors. $269,000 for 150 students for 1971-72 6 2 
Regular admissions operates in a formal manner with no 

EOP? Z:°n'' '° Mexican-Americans. Special adIJJssions 
en??ltc ?^nl i^hf '''^"'^ P^^""t of their 

?nthPrf hL community. Special admissions 

(other) has three small programs (Pinto. Veteran's Outreach. 
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SCHEDULE M-12 (Continued) 

, HEIP) that give no priority but, because of the character 
of the recruiting effort, tend to bring in proportionally 
larger numbers of Mexican-Americans. The total enrollment 
™ the latter programs was less than one hundred for 

standard Federal and State guidelines are employed in the 
award of all aid monies. Because of their low income back- 
grounds and relatively high undergraduate enrollment, 
Chicanos receive substantial cumulative awards. Two special 
Umyersity-administered activities, the East-Northeast .Model 
Cities Scholarship Program and the EOP-Associated Student 
Emergency Loan Program do tend to award heavily to Chicanos 
because of the particular populations served by these 
activities. g 2% 

TOTAL RESPONDING =16 



\ SCHEDULE M-1 3 



12.5 

6.2 6.2 
6.2 
6.2 
6.2 



Approximately what percentage of the Mexican American or Chicano students 
p?og?ams?"^ " dependent on "special" admissions or financial aid 

Not answered/Not available 3r4 Admissions 

n to Z '^:r If 

\% to 10% IOC 19 c 

41% to 50% o'r "^'^ 

21% to 30% fi P 

51% to 60% ' 6? 

81% to 90% fio 
91% to 100% 6 2 

TOTAL RESPONDING =16 
SCHEDULE M-14 

S^nI!onJ^°'^.'^^'''"!;':^!n"n or Chicano students whose matriculation is de- 
En^mc nf n 'P^J'^\ ^^missions or financial aid programs, how many (in 
terms of percentage) are dependent solely on your financial aid program 
U.e., how many would be admissable under "regular" criteria? 

Not answered/Not available oc r\i 

91% to 100% o 

-^41% to 50% 9 ° 
Zero/None . 

1% to 10% , 

21% to 30% I'i 

■ 31% to 40% I'i 

61% to 70% I'i 

71% to 80% I'i^ 

TOTAL RESPONDING =16 



ERIC 
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SCHEDULE IV2, PART II 

If your graduate school has administrative units whose function is to pri- 
marily serve Mexican-American or Chicano students, please name those admini- 
strative units and give a brief description of their function. 

Counseling 75.0% 

top 50.0 

Recruiting 50. o 

Tutorial 50. q 

Financial Aid 5o[o 

Center for Chicano (& Amer. Ind.). Studies 25!o 

Ethnic Studies ' 25.0 

Special Services 25*0 

"EIP . 25:0 

Minority Relations Office 25.0 

Model Cities Scholarship 25 !o ' 

Chicano Affairs 25.0 

Curriculum Development 25^0 

Special Admissions 25!o- " 

Peer Counseling ' 25!o 

Placement (job) • 25.0 

Academic Transfer 25^0 

Talent .Search 25^0 

Liaison with Comm. . 25^0 

Miscellaneous 25.0 

TOTAL RESPONDING - 4 

SCHEDULE M-3, PART II 

Not having separate administrative units to serve Chicano students, please 

name and briefly describe administrative units which have speciaT capabili- 
ties for these, students. 



None named 



50.0% 



Work Study positions 16.7 
Social work education 16.7 



EOP 



8.3 



Tutorial 8.3 

Financial Aid 8.3 

Counseling 8.3 

Recruiting 8,3 

Graduate Minority Programs 8.3 

Student Affairs 8!3 

Social Work in Motion 8^3 

Foreign Languages 8*3 

TOTAL RESPONDING =12 

SCHEDULE H-12, PART II 

In general terms what is the distribution of Mexican -American or Chicano 
students among your graduate departments? 

No meaningful (no data) analysis of distribution possible 40.0% 

Not answered on n 

.on 
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SCHEDULE M-12. PART II (Continued) 
2.5% 

pi: (3), Educ (2), Arch (1), Bio Sci (1), Bus Ad (3) e'^ " 

Approximately same as undergraduate 6*7 

School of Education services bulk of Chicano students 6*7 
Most numerous in Law, School of Social Welfare, 
School of Educ, School of Public Health, Social 

Sciences and Humanities " g -> 

TOTAL RESPONDING =15 ' ' 

SCHEDULE M-15t PART TT 

cJnULf*^*^'' ?r ^^or^^^ policy with regard to Mexican-American or Chicano 

student recruitment, admissions, and/or financial aid, please express in 
your own words what your institution's informal policies are in these areas, 

No answer -q 

Recruitment at departmental level 13 3 

Admission requirements waived for those who show potential 13*3 

Assistance administered on individual needs 13*3 

Affirmative Action Program 57 
Graduate Students admitted on quality of undergraduate 

preparation 7 

None \'' 

Social Work education 57 
Psychology \'' 

TOTAL RESPONDING =15 

SCHEDULE M-16. PART II 

?E''vnur'"nJ!HM "t^ P^^^^^age of the Mexican-American or Chicano students 
lid p?Sg?ams? ' dependent on "special" admissions or financial 

. J, Admissions Aid 

Not answered/not available ~~40I rT"'^"/ 

Zero/none 20 0 ?n n 

71% to 80% T33 20.0 

81% to 90% 33 
21% to 30% 6 7 

91% to 100% 6 7 

41% to 50% "6% 

TOTAL RESPONDING =15 

SCHEDULE M-17. PART IT 

S^nSLJ^nf ..c^'''-'i"'^^^'*"" ^^^'""^ Whose matriculation is de- 

^rl cnio?S ^special programs, how many (in terms of percentage) are depend- 
under "regu?a7°c?ite??|' '^'^ ""'"^ admissable 

Not Answered/Not available n-y 
91% to 100% 

Zero/None \^'\ 
lyjo to 80% 
81% to 90% 

TOTAL RESPONDING =15 



13.3 
6.7 
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SOME COMMENTS FROM THE STUDENTS 
ANSWERING THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



APPENDIX N-1 



I douH* l.nkc! 1:lio scl'-np thai: tho h,\y}\ schools have. They 
urge: only a low stiulcnits o)i to do batLev in school^ and hclpin^j 
tliosc sluOcnts l:o ;i ;^)?caL- (lc:}.r,ro.c. Tho otlior studv^^t?;, avc> just 
push(Hl tlivouj^Oi w:i.l:liont much oonoorn from tl;o counselors or teachers 

Good slaulcnl:?? liiat have a desire to learn will do wel]. on 
their ov;n, tliey do:i need much help, theyUl go on to college 
if they want to. 

Tlie students that are doing poorly and are apathetic about 
ever^ything, theyMxj tlie onc^s that need help. 

My main reasoi^ for not attending college is be uuse I decided 
to marry instuad, hut I do intend on taking a few classes in 
tlio near future at C.vti'^us Jr. College. 

Tlie reason for my goin;^ to a city college is because I h'^ve 
no ma.io)* minor or whatever. IMii trying to find what I want to 
do. State* uniY(;V!.!itics soem to bo for people wlio know where 
theyhx? going. 

In order to interest more students in higher education^ I 
feel that more Chioano college rec^ruiters should be sent to high 
school.s. I feel a Chicane will want to go to college^ if he 
learns about it from one of his own people. 

All of my ycarr. in high school, I )iave never had a good 
coun.solor. If yo\i needed something or wanted somethir\g done-, 
you had to elieek about half-a-dozen times to make sure the 
counselor didn^t mess it up. 

I really donM: think tlierc is to many opportunities for Mex- 
icen. peo])lc! or for the Negro people. 

There \s too many people in America that takes -'che opportunities 
away from us. 

Teachers should stop discouraging young people from going to 
college despite the fact a student n»ay have a "D" average in 
high school. If the student is determined that he (or she) 
want to go to college he should be given the benefit of tlie doubt • 
J iS u student earned a 3.3 grade point average at school, not 
bad fop having the reputation of a goof -off by many teachers, 
yet several teachers actually tried to discourage me from going 
to a M year college. One went as far as saying, ^'Thc only reason 
Malealcster accepted you was because you ^ re Mexican and they need 
the mono>/J" Luckily I'm a very cruel and outspoken person when 
I get insulted by anyone and replied to here that it may be true 
tliat because I^n Mexican-American I might liavo had an easier 
time getting admitted, but I pointed out to licr that 5 students 
from my higli school applied there and I was the only one accepted. 
I also sliowed her (because of my carrying my letters all the time) 
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Unlvor;;! I y ol' Uinliands ;nul SriiiujuMilal r IhMiM . Tlii,; iiu.iiM:tul liorl 
This 1h!uv\ alioul: m\ hvXwy, scivrd iut» i*ri;iu (Muharvi»j;j;;mMil 

from I1k» ,c.la.S!5, buL jiusl: .imujvino a j)iu,»:uin IhnI: (jn.iol: aiul p.aL 
outspokon, this l:t»achG).'* coul^l of bcicn a luunacc: to Liial: i)(?j»sc)n'i; 
future p.lans. 

Teachers should oncourage a pupil oti, maybe lie or slic xs not 
the "A" studoit of the class, but I We heard aud met people that 
v;ere doing "I)-' :Ln liigh sehool and aetually doing "B" and "C" 
work college. 

Bceausb in my }ii.gli school my counselor a].ways wanted to put 
down minority students, she always hated us, she would only 
help tlie u*hite students. She never roalJ.y talked to me about 
eol].ego sliG would only tell me to sign papers if I wanted to go 
to collcjic. She told me to talk to the Mexican {WV) counselor* 
T)ie V.OV counselor helped me more than her. I wanted to change 
her but they wot^ld tell me to liave a note wjvltten by my motlior 
w)iy 1 wanted :*;oiiU' otlier cfuinstO.or. My mother never wrote notliing 
beoau^u^ r.ho donM: .'like to (H^mijla.in. So 1 nov(.::c ;,»;ot hf»r clianged. 
I Juid problems in 5;ehool hut I didn't want to see her, J^eoausc 
when J v;ent to sue her she would tell ine to come the next day 
becatinf* she was )?usy. WJien I v/eiit back .she would have somebody 
tlierc or she would bo on her break or* lunch. 

Tlnr'^ugh all my years in high school I never learn nothing. 
I needod help in writing sentences rigb.t and 1 )iad a problem in 
pronouncing word?;. They never gave me a class that would help 
me in tliis things. 

The EOl? a::*e the on].y ones that arc -helping me. If it wasn^t 
for tiiem I wouldn^t have nothing to look on to life. I would 
be notliing. But I'm glad they have the EOP to lielp us out. I 
glad you asked this questions because I always wanted to tell 
somebody about my eoun£;elov how she was with nic. I never told 
the seliool prino;ipal because he would probably want a meeting*, 
with botli me and licr and 1 d:idnH' want nothing to do witn her. 
I hope yo\i understand, if you understand I thank you very much. 
Thanks again for doing this questions. 

Its very hixvA to write down everything. Many of the counselor?©, 
in fact all of them, were very helpfu].. I really can't explaj.n 
much more, I could explain i'l: better in person if yc*i would like 
to hear my comments. One thing - wlien school first starts in 
Sept. the counselors sliould cisk all t)\eir students about applying 
to colleges, so that they jitay do it thou and not wait til the 
beginning of October to send for applications and info. 

P,S. Terribly sorry for not !?cnding this when I received it^ 
I have been working in the cojn eey 12 hrs. a day and barely have 
time to sleep and I forgot aAoi.'C this. 
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Soino st:iKlenls from San Fcirncuulo Va.lloy SUl:o CoUoi'c* camo 
to Ol^narcl llnj»,li Sdioo.l cluranj^ the' school year and dnd cvarylii.uiy 
possihli! to inf'onn tho studcMiL-s to ^-0 to school. They did alot 
for Liic .students. 01 by the vtay roproscntativos eame irom otlior 
eoLlcoos,. but I oouldnU" rcnioinbcr the rest. But tliey -"^id all 
tlmt was possible to get the students to go in the eoljege. 
The rest was up to the students. 

1. Push pro{,»rams thru all tlie kids starting by fresliinen on 
up, 2. Push work study programs 3. Push tutoring sessions, too 

Chicane teachers and counselors administrators are needed 
desperatcily. 

It isnU- only the scliool^s responsibility to inform the * 
studcMit of college, tlie student should be- intej?estcd oiough to 
fnnd out facts i'or himself. Vflien the student .is .intex^csted 
enougli to find out J'aets for himself witli the Jielp of a teacher 
the student sliould be able to find out mo3.^e than enough to 
start linm on Jiis vray to a better education. Thdt is tlie name of 
the game, PUSH ARD STRIVE. If the teacher ^^adds tlie push to a 
striving and willing student, the student is sure to make some-- 
thing out oF himself if it is possi.ble. The minority groups 
(bJacks and bro™s) need the pusli, l)ecc\use the sti\lve and willing- 
ness is there. I h.ope most of the students who liave a chance 
don^t m(?ss it up because I knov? how ha??d it is to be accepted 
to college and how liai?d it is to make it. If you see a udlling 
student, help him find liis way or a gifted person may be left 
to the world to be lost and never find his way to the way of 
happiness. 

The only reason I was on tlie riglit track was because I 
was always hein:."; jiushcd ])y my parc^nts, and close friends.. I 
donM: believe I would have made it tln^ougli my 5;enior year without 
the help of N.Y.C. its a fcderalJ.y funded pro:;)?am which pays 
you for going to seliool half a day and working the other half or 
being tutored. The school system itself was really getting on 
my nerves, it didn^t interest me anymore like it used to. With- 
out the encouragement of a Mex.-Amer. counselor I probably would 
have quit. I believe we do nead more minority teacher and coun- 
solo}?s. Now that a certain progx^am has gone into effect in the 
Ventura County area, hiring more minorities. Mot of friends 
I liave taJ.ked to feel they liave more of a chance now, I know ! 
have a positi/o attitude getting all that lielp from my counselor. 
I hope tiiese questions v;ill be put to some use and not stacked 
up and put away like a lot of other things 1 1 
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J Tccl I'lu'ii' linlcss a slmlunl: nctually liru: Liic drive and 
incn1*ci.l.:i L-y to i\o Lo co.Vlo.^rcj, Dwva is no V\\iy ho can jjct a h.ij;lici^ 
Gchoo3. ciducat.iou. Many sl:iulnnl:s think thai: a H- year ool.lo<rci is 
the only way, but tliai: is totally false. Jr. collese^s liavc 
been eons true tod al3. over Ca. to prove this fa3.se. 

3, inyseir, am going to a Jr. eol.loge, not neeessarily be- 
eause I want to, but beeause my family is so large that I eannot 
pay for a ^ year eollege tuition. Beeause I am VJJiite, I found 

it very difiieult to apply for big seholarsliips most of " them 

x^ent to minority students. Great in some respeetsJJ] If they 
truly liave t}ie drive a Jr. eo3.1ege eould also be their goal — 

its not very expensive and most impo3;tant the education is 

311st as ^fiod. ^^.inorities are not the only ones in need of funds- 
total soliolrirships are not the answer. Let them earn part of 
liieir way at least. Nothing; is aijpreeiated unless actual time, 
orffort and money is expediated. Thank YouJ'I 

I'l)c;3:icvc the counc i3 .in}.^ fitafr of A'/.U5>a ll.igh made a stron;^ 
con;^-rled (M'fort to d.irect i^vvvy gi\uhuitin«^ student of A/,nsa 
IIic',h in a (Ixveetioii then' ])o3.it*vod to be hit; y.vcatest potential. 

I am a modio(:D;e i^Lucloit^ hov;eve3.\ my conncclor made contact 
with me to discuss cai^cer and eollege opportunities. 

I believe a strict eollege prep course is undesirable. 
When looking for a part time job, one is not prepared with any 
skills. Certain skilled courses should be required because 
these may be useful in eollege (re: typing, shorthand, auto) 

I was, but I^m trying to find out if they have some entries. 
If there are still some entries u'ould you pl.ease send me one or 
whe3?e v*ould I pick one up? I do need your help) 

\\1iy you want to knov? all this, wlien you know and I Icnow that 
in the Country the education for a MexicanwAmerica or Mexican 
or Latin American all the time is going to be the same as all 
this time has been. 

The education liere for th^ brown people is filled with dis- 
crimination and the studies are so low. They don^t teach you 

like it suppose to be, v;hy don^t tliey tcacli like they teach to 
the Amcricaas, but no they don^t vr;ant us to learn like the Amer- 
ican, even when they say that liiey teach the same, that^s a lie. 

I feel Bakersfie.ld College is a great chance in higher 
careers to tlie Mexican-American because Bakersfield College will 
accept Mexican Americans as they accept Blacks and V^hites. 

If in need of aid they wi.ll help Mex-Amcr. whether youWe 
flunked exams, tliey still give you the opportunity to take 
another. 
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They .'Oioiild Imvc! inoru .iml.i vJilual. co.l ,1 c'5.>.o coimsc;lin^\ to find 
Llio viyhl ool .lojrc", Invulo, or vo<'al:u)n;i.l srlim).! lov llial 'xmln viO- 
iia.l.. Mot;L- oi' tho. .sfuilcntrs aron ' I: awaix; of a.l.l Lliu opporLmi.i t:.n;.s 
open to liiLMii. T como i'vom a IriiniLy whe^x^ iiiv broL-licir and sistor 
and :i,n-laws arc a.l.l co.Llcao ^.a'acls.' I hud dof.ln.ite p].nns about 
co.l..lcgo and I received more lieJ.p from my i^elatlves and my o\m 
in.iL:Lative and drive, than I did from the counselors at my 
school. The counselors main concern seemed to be about scholor- 
ships. That's a good concern, but they liave to get all the kids, 
applying and planning to attend college before they start 
handing out the money. What I mean is tliat they should worry 
about SL'iidinp, more kids to school and spread the money around 
more evci.ly. Usually the same kids get all tlie money. They're 
the smart oi.Jis, the top in the class, they go to school be- 
cause they are sure about it and "we" get a.ll the money. 

Chicano studenrs shou.ld be encour-aged more and more. 
Kiglit: now oonn.sc.1ors aren't cnc;ourag.ing ' them enough. 

If the coun.'Jelors would make fuirc thcj Mex.iean-Amc.ricans 
\nv.ro taking (.>a.l..lc.gc pn.-p clas.ses from tluj nincth grad(> on in- 
sLovid of ]c!l L-.in}v Uiem mess around, llaii}.'. Jiround the same; scum 
they have lum*'; uround wiLii for years. You liave to let thein 
know ycni .care other wi.se Lhey avo goin.o; to be the same un- 
educated Mexicans tliey v;ere in the nineth as tliey were in the 
12th. Tl\ey act like tliey don'l: care but - They just 

need to know -some one else' cares and is willing to fight them 
to help tlicmsclves . 

We are going to school to learn. So why can't you get 
people to push them to learn. Your teachers are to easy and 
to scared. If you had more teachers like Setlich and Val Harper 
it would Ijc a better scliool for everyone. And I know them 
Mexicans would want to try liarder because teachers like this 
care. 
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I liavc! only nltondod VCS]] Tor one tjuax^tei^ and am liop.ing to get 
a tc;ac.'lu'i' 's cro(lc!Ut:,i.,-i.l . Tlio "cgiiLgi'" lias been a <-,veat help to me, 
boccmr.o these people liave u greater .insiglit into the problems of the 
CJiicaiio. 

Tlieve are too many pi'ofessors at CSUF v;}io sliould liave their 
olan.ses audi Led by people :in the oonmumity so that we eould get rid 
of soiiK! ol" l.li;;i;c' li(n.M.'.i blc; J.ii;',ol:o.d V)rc)f (^sso].\s . 

M('x:icaii--Am('i'.iran pcoivic lijivc l"o wo]?l< (.'xl:ra liard t:o gnl: a good 
grad(> nol- licc-m.'jc w> ai-c dnmljev; Iml", Ijccaust; ol" l.iic ineqnitics 
tlia (■ Imvc Ta 1 ,1 en on us . 

;i liad a pro ri'ii.'iOf who made l.lu! l"o l.;i owing k I a Iciiien I' : "Mcx.ican- 
Amor.ioi'.n sl.udo.nL!; arc Ijorn 5;l'ui);id, no when yon hci^'.in Lciaclixng, don't 
be ovc;r.ly ooncorncd w:i Lli Lliese clinldren. Place all your empliasis 
Willi Llie upper class and middle elciss wh:ite oliild." 

_ WHiat's it for? To find out the problems of the down-trodden 
ClLioano student? 1 don't fool college students of any color should 
need any but financial aid. College is not tlie p].aee to find out 
you 'ro not college material. Isn't tliat what entrance exams are 
tor. As for language problems, no one but foreign nationals should 
have any language-! problejiis on the college level. After aLl if a 
person is ser:Ious about college, he should take tlie troublc->'to learn 
I:.ngl:ir!]i. Tli.ii! is oollego, not nursery sel>.ool. We shouldn't need 
anyone to lead us around by the liand. I don't know about: you but J 
don't .i:i]<(; In eld work. ■ ' 

]■ would Like yv)u to nolc tlial: my purcnL-s filrcssed tlie need of 
a iLigher odueaCion ho 1 Imvo known tliat 1 wanted to to (<()l lej>e 
s.inco .1 was :in elementary hcIiooI. MosL Ncxiean-Aineriean:-: do not 
liave tiK- exLra pn.sh .T luul. 1 jxlayod the game and stucl< Lo tlie books 
so the oouiu:e.l.ors did inlorm me and Iralk to me about the 0]mortunities 
ava.i.lablo to me. But, the majority (almost a.ll) of the Mc-xican- 
Ameracan studenL-.y did not have the desire to go to collco' because 
no one ever djaeuased the possibilities to them, so they'd jd not 
take the classes needed. -Also, many kind of wanted to go but no 
one evcD^ told them about the tests they had to take and the papers 
they had to f:..13. out. Also they were not told about finanejal 
assistance wliioh is almost the foremost blockade in a Chicane 
students mind. 

I d.id not complete 1 year and it's my first schoo] . I wjll en- 
roll next semester and wi3.1 go the distance. At the beginning of 
last year tlie first day I was sliaking hands with everybody. ' They 
a.ll came up to me , visa-versa. My major will be sociology or what- 
ever ^my counselors advice me like whats best suited. 

P.S. Hope 1 didn't .say too much, but those are reaJ.ly my feelings. 

The number of Chicane students on campus as related to our 
number.s .1.1, popu.lation- is small. We need more Chicano students in 
the colleges and universities of Cal. 

r.S. 1 am a Junior and not a freshman, also a JC transfer from SBCC. 
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O:o.l.lu.,>. V. haii-o). '"'^^ '^^l^' ro.jcK^LMou of the. unfa„,U:uu^ 



to o'm Money :is very nc-nsHary 

novwduys, wants to bp^ecorninVf.;! „ • °' ^'^^ Ch;j.cano, 

about evorytl.., t).e w^.™^^ sJ-US^.^^nortL^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

PIUS surveys ...y bo 

.wx.";;; a;m^;;c:;;i":;;;;;;y;;;;,;-'- --^otb.. .,.,no.:Lty ethnic 

a. A„uu.Ioan, L tb. i ;'; ; , , ; .^H •°,:-!,^\''-'-'^'^''-'< of tbcn^^clvcs 

co-ox:lstcnoo wxtl.Ln a stro rn^er Tn^? ^^"^c- peaceful 

If special reading rooms JofMnv^o' r^ American monolith, 

planned and ereetcd, t c o?her no '"i"''"'^'-^^'^" sLudents were to be 
speeial disliking f or the M xLan ^ ^^^""P" ^ 
alienation would result ^^'^■^•'•^^"-•^^'"erican students. Further 

not Z S^eo\i-Lrui^-,-^'^ appropriate if you asked kids who did • 
~ • college what xs wrong with the eduoational svstem 

«,e si,ti":;„itrsi's iTi,';i;;:.s^,^"„? ^^^'^^ - ---^ 



Chicanos 
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I would .like to liave' .Koiii(> J.cod hack on l.liu rcsulCs of tlri<i 
qiK.st^,uncnr.. W!,o .i« it j-cin,; t:o "bondxI.-V Is u- merely .sot 
iuotas on Chxoauo. in lui-^liov education? Or is it another one of 
tliosc^ oouut.l.(^ss do-notl.inj^; mvy^ by tlic dominant n.nlority in order 
to reassure tlicmselves thatTm.T^lTre still in eontrol??? 

This questionnaire does not address itself to the problems 
Cli:icauor: liavc in l:ho university sysl:em. Tlie university shouJd 
fund more U])ward Bound Pro-rams like tlie one at IJCS]) whicli is very 
un.ique. Tt i)rc])aves Cli.ieauo.'; for the university system on a per- 
sonal and U'i!ll-i)r(>paved i!i;i.uuc3>. More questions should liave been 
asluKl like l.lic innjleinentation of a Summcrr E &■ P ]xv.lot proj^ram 
addrej.-sin;- itse.lJ' to problems like reading, writin^.^ and the seicnees. 

M , ^/"Pf ^^''''^^ :f-o'--'"S are really used tu higher the edueation. 

Not :iusl>, s h:!.ned on like most questionnaires ave. Tliev make it sound 
Uke :i. ts the vc-ry truth tliat somGl:)iing will definitely be done. 
IflLiel, turn.'.: out that tlieir :inst trying to make time in sendin<- out 
questionnaires and wastin^.j the ones wlio fill tlicm out. 

I hope these questionnaires get sometliing done besides paper 

worlc. 

:r wasn't i\oxns to fill tliis out because I tliought it was more 
;.!unk bul: .C liave a sister nvIio is Just cutcring college and I liope 
th:LS question!Hu>e miglit lielp her. 

I am now enrolled in Calif-State Univ. at Fresno and am 
s1udyin.. ))re-vrl:erinariaii medic^ine. After a eoupJe years at Fresno 

W.S], to enro.1.1 at Univ. ol" Calif, at Davis to further f ollow u^ 
my sl.udy.u.o nl- vei.erinavian medic :..ne. But X feel if I am acee>rtcd 
:.nto the seliool T will not l,ave suffieient finances to meet ^he de- 
mands of the tuit ons of tlie University of Calif. So I was wondering 
as aMexircan-Ameriean, what aides are available to me to get ?nto 
and oexng able to stay in financially, a university. Would you please 
send me sonsc information on t]ie subject pj-i-d.^e 

Mucli more lielp for the Cl\ieano is ui-gcntly needed on tlie higli 
scliool level. As the teaching institutions stand now, they are 
very poor and lack in really teacliing anything. Tlie teachers are 
cold and only interested in getting the Anglo students to college. 
They totally disregard the Chieano and label him as a "problem" 
in their clafis rather than a fellow human being. 

I have notliing to say about the questionnaire - what I do have 
to say is fnat E.O.P. has been the best thing that's liappened to me 
at sclioo.1 (educational wise). I personally have difficulty in my 
reading and spelling, but fortunately I have had help from E.O.P. 
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SPANISH SURNAME STUDENTS AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL STUDENT BODIES 
IN THE CALIFORNIA PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

1970 



Percentage of 
System Span ish Sux^name Students 



Grades K-12 IG.0% 



Enrolled in Community 

Colleges 7.9% 



California State University 
and Colleges : 

A. Undei\<5rc\duates , 

full-time students 5*4% 

B. Graduate £ Professional 3.0% 



University of California: 
A . Undergraduates 
Graduate 



3^3% 
2.8% 
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SIGNIFICANT DATA REGARDING EOF 
and 

CHICANOS IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN CALIFORInIIA 



Percentage of Chicano population at 

University of California who are there 

via the EOF route . .. 72%^^^ 



Chicanos as a percentage of all EOF" Students 
in the California State University and 

College System - 1972 il3%v^ 



Percentage of FOP Students enrolling at the 
University v. ^' California in the fall of 1969 
who returned i;> the fall of 1970 (from a 

total group of 100 students). 92%'^'' 



Retention rate of EOF Students for such 
SLLidents completing the spring semester 

of 1969-1970 85%-*'>^ 



Retention rate of EOP Students admitted during 
the first year of the program at the State 
University and Colleges System who persisted 
to the second year 80 



Sources:* Marguerite Archie Speech, March 16, 17, 1972, Western College 
Association Meeting, San Jose, California 

** Council Report 71-5, April 1971, Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education (Appendix C). 
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